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VALLEY VIEW — MODERATE-RENTAL PUBLIC HOUSING 
IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
































THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Valley View is one of the few, 
but growing, examples of public 
housing built entirely with city fi- 
nancing—with neither state nor fed- 
eral aid. Cost is shared by an out- 
right grant and a non-interest bearing 
loan—both by the city. Hope is that 
eventually private financing can be 
secured and the loan repaid to the 
city. 

Construction began in June by the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Providence. When completed, Valley 
View will house 256 veterans and 
their families at rents approximating 
$45 per month plus utilities. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE 
TO NAHO’S 15th ANNUAL MEETING— 

I know of no other basic domestic issue that has received such 
intensive and thorough study as the question of how best to cope 
with the housing problem and how best to progress toward a goal 
of a good home and a good living environment for every American 
family. I know of ro other domestic issue on which such wide- 
spread popular agreement has evolved than on the need for a com- 
prehensive housing program that will unite the forces of industry. 
labor, and government in a vigorous and sustained attack on the 
housing problem. 

I have long advocated such a comprehensive housing program. 
I have repeatedly called upon the Congress to enact legislation 
that would start this nation along the road toward good homes and 
good neighborhoods for all families, that would help the private 
housing industry to reduce its costs and to serve a steadily broaden- 
ing range of family pocketbooks, that would help cities and small 
towns to clear their slums, and that would help the low-income 
families now living in slums or in rural shacks to acquire the 
decent home surroundings that should be the heritage of every 
American family. 

For this reason, I have consistently supported the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill and its successor, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 
It has been a source of gratification to me to observe the constantly 
growing and broadening popular support for that measure on the 
part of public interest organizations of all types: religious groups, 
veterans organizations, labor, and countless ordinary American 
families. 

On this occasion, I wish to assure the members of the National 
Association of Housing Officials that I will continue to support with 
every resource at my command the enactment of comprehensive 
legislation for slum clearance and for decent housing for low- 
income families in the cities and on the farms. I believe that such 
legislation is essential for the best interests of our society, that it 
has the support of the great majority of the American people, and 
that it therefore must eventually succeed. 


Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States. 
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Ever since election day, Washing- 
ton rumor has had it that a public 
housing and slum clearance bill may 
be given top priority in the new 
Congress—and that this time it will 
win. 

Senator Ellender and Representa- 
tive Boggs have already announced 
their intention to introduce Senate 
and House counterparts of such a 
bill and the report is that both Sena- 
tors Flanders and Tobey are also 
at work on similar measures. Even 
Senator McCarthy, who last year led 
the fight against the public housing 
section of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, is reported to have written to 
Senator Taft to help round up Re- 
publican votes for a new public 
housing measure. However, Senator 
McCarthy is apparently still plugging 
for his public-housing-for-welfare- 
families-only idea and observers feel 
that in the final show-down, his ac- 
tivities may hinder, rather than help, 
getting a workable program adopted. 

Key congressional committees this 
year will have chairmen sympathetic 
to the public housing program. Sen- 
ator Wagner is slated to become 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee but, because of 
his illness, it may be that the chair- 
manship, or acting chairmanship, 
will go to Senator Maybank, who is 
next in line. In the House, Represen- 
tative Spence is expected to become 
chairman of the corresponding com- 
mittee and Representative Sabath 
will be chairman of the all-important 
Rules Committee. Bitter opponents 
of public housing will still be mem- 
bers of the House Rules Committee. 
however, and the final make-up of 
the 12-man Committee will not be 
decided until five Democratic va- 
cancies are filled next January. 

The big question in Washington 
appears to be not whether a public 
housing bill will pass —but what 
kind of bill it will be. The split 
among proponents of the program, 
in Lee F. Johnson’s words, is whether 
to ask for an “adequate” program or 
a “compromise” program—the dif- 
ference apparently being that a 
“compromise” program would call 
for production of 500,000 public 
housing units, following the public 
housing provisions of the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill, whereas an 
“adequate” program would call for 
800,000 units. 

Major argument in favor of the 
TEW bill provisions is that since 
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Congress Expected to Act Fast on Housing 


volumes of testimony are already on 
record on them—i.e., Senate hearings 
in 1945 and 1947; House hearings 
in 1946 and 1948; and hearings be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing in 1947—and since the bill has 
already passed the Senate twice, the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee once, and was recommended 
in the report of the Joint Committee, 
it is reasonable to anticipate that no 
further hearings would be required 
and the bill could be expected to 
have quick and favorable considera- 
tion by the new Congress. 

On the other hand, the case for an 
“adequate” program is that in the 
expected favorable atmosphere of 
the 81st Congress, supporters of pub- 
lic housing should press for the kind 
of program that is actually needed 
now —not the program that was 
drafted three years ago on the basis 
of wartime estimates and a series of 
compromises. 

Both these points of view found ar- 
ticulate supporters at legislative 
meetings in Washington the week of 
November 15, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference 
and the Housing Legislation Infor- 
mation Service. No clear-cut decision 
was reached at either meeting but 
the groups will continue to consult 
among themselves and with federal 
housing agency officials to draft a 
workable, acceptable program. 


HHFA’s Position 

On November 24 HHFA Admin- 
istrator Foley announced that his 
agency was drafting a housing bill 
that would include the public hous- 
ing provisions of the TEW bill. Mr. 
Foley made the statement following 
a meeting with President Truman. 
Other points that the bill would cov- 
er, he indicated, would be the other 
sections of the TEW bill that were 
left out of the Housing Act of 1948 
—namely the (1) declaration of na- 
tional housing policy, (2) slum 
clearance, (3) rural housing, and 
(4) the balance of the housing re- 
search program. In addition, HHFA 
will conduct a nation-wide campaign 
during the coming year to enlist co- 
operation of builders, lenders, labor, 
and other interested groups in get- 
ting maximum results from the hous- 
ing aids adopted last summer. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Foley said, this drive 
will concentrate on production of 
lower-cost sales and rental housing, 
cooperative housing, yield insurance, 
and aids to prefabrication. 





First steps in the drive to get more 
lower cost housing built next year 
were mapped out at a December 2 
meeting of key federal agency 
officials, representing the National 
Housing Council, together with Labor 
Department officials. 


NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED TO 
CLARIFY IN-LIEU PAYMENTS POLICY 

On November 4 NAHO called a 
special meeting in Washington to 
consider federal restrictions on pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes for federally 
aided low-rent public housing. Rea- 
son for raising the issue at this time 
was that contemplated federal ad- 
ministrative regulations threatened 
to cut into the payments that local 
authorities can legally make to 
cities. Invited to participate were a 
small group of local housing au- 
thority officials, together with repre- 
sentatives of federal housing agen- 
cies and the following organizations: 
American Municipal Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors (see also page 
311). 

Under federal appropriation meas- 
ures adopted in 1947 and 1948, in- 
lieu payments for low-rent housing 
are restricted to the amounts speci- 
fied in original cooperation agree- 
ments between cities and local hous- 
ing authorities. Provisions of these 
original agreements vary from city 
to city—in some cases they call for 
no payments whatsoever, in some 
cases lump sum payments, in others 
amounts varying from 2 to 5 per 
cent of shelter rents, etc. From 1944 
to the adoption of the federal re- 
striction in 1947, however, most lo- 
cal authorities made payments aver- 
aging 10 per cent of shelter rents, 
in accordance with a Federal Public 
Housing Authority formula that 
had been developed through consul- 
tation with NAHO and MFOA and 
had been authorized by FPHA in 
1944. But, in most cases, these pay- 
ments were made on a voluntary 
basis and were not written into the 
cooperation agreements. 


Consensus of the meeting was that 
the only way to achieve a permanent, 
uniform treatment for payments in 
lieu of taxes is through adoption 
of a policy by new federal lezisla- 
tion. Since there is a strong likeli- 
hood that general housing legisla- 
tion will come up for early consider- 
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ation in the new Congress, it was 
recommended that the payments in 
lieu of taxes proposals should be in- 
corporated in the new overall bill. 
General thinking of the group was 
that the 10 per cent formula should 
be supported, but there was some 
question as to whether a detailed 
formula should actually be written 
into law or whether the law should 
simply carry administrative author- 
ity to make the payments, leaving 
the actual formula flexible enough to 
adjust to individual situations. 
The group adopted a motion that 
all litigation on in-lieu payments 
should be withheld until March 31, 
1949 and that, in the meantime, steps 
would be taken to secure a perma- 
nent policy through new legisla- 
tion (litigation has been initiated in 
both Detroit and Los Angeles). The 
NAHO President was authorized to 
appoint a committee representing 
each of the groups represented at the 
meeting NAHO, AMA, MFOA, 
NIMLO, and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors—to develop a 
permanent policy to be proposed in 
new legislation and to advise on any 
cases that may be proposed for liti- 
gation between now and March 1949. 
It was emphasized that this motion 
was merely an expression of the best 
judgment of the group—but that it 
could in no way be binding on any 
local community or individual case. 


REALTORS RENEW FIGHT AGAINST 
PUBLIC HOUSING, RENT CONTROL 

Meeting in New York City on No- 
vember 14 to 20, the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards 
elected Theodore H. Maenner of 
Omaha as its 1949 President and re- 
dedicated itself to renewed opposi- 
tion to rent control and to both pres- 
ent and future public housing. 

The realtors’ policy statement 
adopted at the Association’s 41st 
convention opened as follows: “In 
this world today the un-American 
forces of communism and socialism 
are on the move trying to destroy 
our great heritage of Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.” The 
statement then declared in favor of 
home ownership, slum clearance (on 
a state and local basis), cooperative 
housing, “economic interest rates,” 
secondary mortgage market, com- 
munity planning (“in order to avoid 
regimentation of our growing com- 
munities”), neighborhood associa- 
tions, a constitutional tax limitation 
on real property, federal income tax 
deduction for depreciation on owner- 
occupied homes, conservation of nat- 
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ural resources, and appropriate ob- 
servation of Constitution Day. 

Public housing— “. . . We urge 
the 8lst Congress of the United 
States to consider a program for 
liquidation of all its present federal 
interests in public housing now un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Public 
Housing Administration, and for the 
demolition of all temporary housing 
as fast as such housing can be va- 
cated by the present tenants but in 
any event not later than June 30, 
1950. In the meantime, in the inter- 
est of economy, efficiency, and sound 
administration such projects should 
be placed in the hands of qualified 
private management concerns.” 

Slum clearance—“We believe that 
slum elimination and rehabilitation 
is the obligation of local and state 
governments—the state to create the 
legislation enabling the municipali- 
ties to carry out such objectives. 
Slum elimination and public hous- 
ing are not synonymous in any way. 
Slums are the result of bad munici- 
pal and private housekeeping. In 
most instances, houses in slum areas 
can be economically reconditioned 
and thus reclaimed. The Baltimore 
Rehabilitation Program, made possi- 
ble through effective local health and 
safety code enforcement, has proven 
this fact... .” 


Rent control . . The tremen- 
dous construction of rental housing 
is due largely to the lifting of reat 
control on new construction. The ex- 
istence of federal controls, especially 
on rents, and the ever present threat 
of new controls have prevented even 
greater production. Where there is 
still any shortage which might be 
held to make necessary continued 
controls, it is a purely local matter 
which can best be handled locally. 
Therefore, we recommend that fed- 
eral rent control be permanently 
taken out of politics and not be ex- 
tended beyond March 31, 1949... .” 

The policy statement also carried 
a plank commending members of 
the Realtors’ Washington Committee 

legislative arm of the NAREB 
“for their unselfish personal serv- 
ices.” The plank recommended in- 
creased financial, as well as moral, 
support for the Committee to insure 
that the Association “may continue 
to express itself aggressively on gov- 
ernmental activities.” The report is 
that NAREB’s Board of Directors 
early next year will consider increas- 
ing the Commiitee’s budget from 

75,000 to $150,000. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 
STRESSES LOWER-PRICED HOUSES 


Members of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, meeting 
at the League’s annual convention in 
New York in November, went on rec- 
ord in favor of putting the bulk of 
their mortgage funds next year into 
houses priced at less than $10,000. 
The League’s resolutions committee 
expressed the view that a policy of 
“selective credit” by home finance 
agencies to promote lower-priced 
building might result in production 
of a million houses next year. At 
that rate, the committee continued, 
the housing shortage might be ended 
in most communities within the next 
two years. 

During the four-day meeting, 
League members heard Home Loan 
Bank Board Chairman William K. 
Divers, T. B. King of the Veterans 
Administration, Miles Colean, and 
Representative Ralph A. Gamble. 
Congressman Gamble, who was 
Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Housing last year, credited the 
80th Congress with having “halted, 
at least temporarily, the socialization 
of housing.” On the question of slum 
clearance, Mr. Gamble told the 
group that “the slum is not a hous- 
ing problem at all, but one of munic- 
ipal solvency and municipal respon- 
sibility in the modernization and 
intelligent enforcement of building 
and sanitary codes.” 

Maurice K. M. Murphy, of Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, was elected Presi- 
dent of the League for 1949. 


YIELD INSURANCE RULES LIMIT 
RENTS BUT NOT BUILDING COSTS 

On November 20 FHA Commis- 
sioner Franklin D. Richards an- 
nounced the issuance of administra- 
tive rules and regulations for the 
rental housing yield insurance pro- 
eram authorized under the new 
Title VII of the FHA law last sum- 
mer. 

The regulations limited monthly 
rentals under the program to an av- 
erage of $100, including heat and 
other customary services. for all 
units in a single project. Maximum 
rental permitted for any individual 
apartment is $120 per month. Proj- 
ects built under the program can 
include garages and shopping cen- 
ters, which are expected to provide 
an important source of additional in- 
come to investors. No limits are set 
for construction costs under the pro- 
gram. 


Yield insurance—covering a min- 
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imum annual amortization charge of 
2 per cent of the established invest- 
ment and an annual return of 234 
per cent on the outstanding invest- 


ment — is available to individuals. 
unincorporated groups, corporations, 
trusts, and other legal entities ap- 
proved by FHA. Total insurance out- 
standing at any one time can be $1 
billion and a revolving fund of $10 
million has been established for 
payment of claims and expenses. 
Hope of the program is that it will 
attract equity capital — principally 
from insurance companies and other 
fiduciary institutions—into produc- 
tion of housing for moderate income 
families where no mortgage financ- 
ing is involved. 


PREFABS GET FEDERAL AID 

Two types of federal aid recently 
made available — (1) FHA-insured 
loans to prefab manufacturers and 
(2) an allocation of 59,000 tons of 
steel—are expected to boost produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses next 
year. This fall, production of pre- 
fabs hit the 100,000 mark since the 
end of the war, according to the 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers 
Institute. More than 25,000 perma- 
nent prefabs were erected during the 
first nine months of 1948 and total 
1946-1947 production came to 75,- 
000. 

First two commitments to insure 
short-term loans to manufacturers of 
prefabs under section 609 of the 
FHA law, as amended last summer. 
were announced by FHA last month. 
On November 1 FHA announced 
that the first loan would go to Re- 
liance Homes, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
for production of 230 prefabs de- 
signed by architect William Lescaze. 
The houses will be purchased by two 
Philadelphia builders, who will erect 
115 houses each in Philadelphia 
suburbs. The Lescaze houses have 
three bedrooms each, are made of 
light-gage steel. and will sell for 
$9000 with land. Factory price. with- 
out land, to builders is reported to 
be $5500. 

The second commitment. an- 
nounced November 10, covered a 
loan to the New Jersey Permacrete 
Corporation. of Philadelphia. for 
100 three-bedroom, poured concrete 
houses. They will be purchased by 
the Burlington Housing Corporation 
for erection in Burlington, New 
Jersey. 

Steel allocations under the Com- 
merce Department's voluntary in- 
(Continued column one, page 298) 
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PHA REORGANIZATION UNDER WAY; 
OPERATIONS MORE CENTRALIZED 


Under the reorganization of the 
Public Housing Administration, in 
progress since last summer, all ad- 
ministrative and fiscal activities of 
the agency have been centralized in 
Washington and the agency's five 
regional offices have been abolished. 
Instead of the regional setup, a Field 
Operations Division was established. 
effective December 6, under three 
Assistant Commissioners for Field 
Operations in the Washington ofhice 

each with jurisdiction over a dif- 
ferent area of the country—and 10 
Field Directors located in key cities 
throughout the country. 


Until the time that office space 
can be provided for the new field 
offices, probably within the first two 
months of the new year, the Field 
Directors will operate out of the 
nearest former regional office head- 
quarters. The following list shows 
the names of the new Assistant Com- 
missioners and Field Directors. to- 
gether with the areas under their 
respective jurisdiction. 


East — Middle West 


Assistant Commissioner for Field 
Operations in Charge of Field Offices 
in New York City, Philadelphia, De- 
troit. and Chicago: William P. Sea- 
ver. 


New York City: John P. 
Director. Jurisdiction: Connecti- 
cut, Maine. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire. New York, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Kane, 


PHILADELPHIA: Sumner K, Wiley, 
Director. Jurisdiction: Delaware. 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. (Operates out of New 


York office.) 


Cuicaco: William E. Bergeron, 
Director. Jurisdiction: Illinois. In- 
diana. Iowa, Kansas. Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri. Nebraska. 
North Dakota. South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 


Detroit: Stanley W. Hahn, Direc- 
tor. Jurisdiction: Michigan and 
Ohio. (Operates out of Chicago 
office. ) 


South 


Assistant Commissioner for Field 
Operations in Charge of Field Offices 


in Atlanta, Richmond, and Fort 
Worth: John P. Broome. 


ATtanta: M. B. Satterfield, Direc- 
tor. Jurisdiction: Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Mississippi, South 


Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Fort Worta: B. F. Vinson, Dire 
tor. Jurisdiction: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana. New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


RicHMonb: Arthur R. Hanson, Di- 
rector. Jurisdiction: District of Co- 
lumbia, North Carolina, Virginia. 
West Virginia. (Operates out of 
Atlanta office.) 


West 


Assistant Commissioner for Field 
Operations in Charge of Field Offices 
in Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles: Abner D. Silverman. 


Los ANnceLes: FE. Stanton Foster, 
Director. Jurisdiction: Arizona 
and southern California. (Oper- 
ates out of San Francisco office. ) 


San Francisco: Arthur L. Chla- 
dek, Director. Jurisdiction: North- 
ern California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
and Utah. 


SeattLe: M. Chandler Redman, 
Director. Jurisdiction: Alaska. 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. (Operates 
out of San Francisco office.) 


Central Office 


In addition to Commissioner John 
Taylor Egan, key central office per- 
sonnel for PHA are listed below. to- 
gether with the names of the princi- 
pal divisions of the central oflice 
under the reorganization. 


Office of the 
Warren J. 


Chief Economist: 
Vinton, Chief Econo- 


mist. 

Legal Division: Varshall i ° 
{mis, General Counsel. 
Management Division: Orvil R. 
Olmsted, Assistant Commissioner. 
Disposition Division: C. Russell 


Cravens, Assistant Commissioner. 


Fiscal Division: Herbert L. Woo- 
ten, Comptroller. 


Administrative Division: Herbert 
L. Wooten, (Acting) 
Officer. 


Executive 
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WASHINGTON NEWS— 
(Continued from page 297) 


dustry allocation program were 
made to prefab manufacturers late 
last summer, despite protests by 
other steel users, principally auto- 
mobile companies. Total allocation 
for prefabs came to 59,000 tons, es- 
timated ‘to be enough to produce 
6000 all-steel houses. Bulk of the 
steel went to the Lustron Corpora- 
tion of Columbus. Other beneficiar- 
ies were Reliance Homes, Inc.; the 
William H. Harmon Company; Mce- 
Kay Homes; the Metalumber Com- 
pany; and Macomber, Inc. Report 
is, however, that housing may not 
be given a “cut” under the antici- 
pated continuation of the voluntary 
allocation program next year. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION ISSUES 
BUILDING STANDARDS GUIDE 
Minimum building standards, to 
become effective December 15, were 
last month announced by the Veter- 
ans Administration as a means of 
assuring veterans that the houses 
they buy or build under the GI pro- 
gram will be of sound construction. 
The standards are similar to those 
put out by FHA, covering quality 
of materials and workmanship, con- 
struction techniques, equipment, and 
structural details. They are intended 
for use as a guide only and are not 
mandatory except in the case of 
housing built for sale to veterans 
where the VA has been asked to give 
an appraisal before construction be- 
gins. Also, unless the dwelling plans 
meet the minimums prescribed, VA 
inspection service will not be pro- 
vided during the construction period. 


Guides Issued 


At the same time the VA also is- 
sued suggested guides for site plan- 
ning and architectural design for 
houses built under the GI program. 
Although these guides are not man- 
datory, either, they are strongly rec- 
ommended by the VA and will be 
taken into consideration when new 
properties are appraised for GI loan 
purposes. 

Veterans Administrator Carl f. 
Gray, Jr., emphasized that the con- 
struction standards represented only 
the basic minimums acceptable. 
“They are in no way intended to 
standardize dwelling types or to dis- 
courage builders from incorporat- 
ing features superior to the mini- 
mums established,” he said. 
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CITY MANAGER, NOT MAYOR, 
APPOINTS AUTHORITY MEMBERS 

A New York court ruled in April 
that where the city manager is the 
city’s chief executive officer, the 
manager, rather than the mayor, has 
the power to name local housing 
authority commissioners. The New 
York state law gives the mayor the 
power — but defines mayor as the 
city’s chief executive officer. The 
case involved appointments to the 
Yonkers Authority; citation is Schlo- 
bohm v. Municipal Housing Authori- 
ty for the City of Yonkers, 79 N. E. 
(2d) 742 (New York, April 22, 
1948). 


HOUSING AUTHORITY HELD 
INDEPENDENT PUBLIC CORPORATION 

Last March, the New York Court 
of Claims held that local housing 
authorities are separate, legally in- 
dependent public corporations—and 
are not agents of either the state or 
city. The case involved an employee 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, who claimed that as an em- 
ployee of the state, he was entitled 
to an examination before trial (as is 
the case of state employees in New 
York). The Court ruled that he 
could not be considered a state em- 
ployee. Citation for the case is 
Ciulla v. State, 77 New York State 
(2d) 545 (New York Court of 
Claims, March 9, 1948). 


TENANTS PROTECTED AGAINST 
EVICTION BY NEW CO-OP OWNER 

Two separate courts this summer 
ruled in favor of apartment house 
tenants threatened with eviction by 
purchasers of part interests in the 
buildings. 

On August 17 in the case of Soule 
v. McCluskey, the Municipal Court 
of the City of Los Angeles held 
that a person who purchased a 
1/20th individual interest in an 
apartment house could not evict the 
tenant of one of the apartments on 
the ground that he was a landlord 
seeking possession for his own use. 
The tenant is protected, the court 
said, by a provision in the federal 
Housing and Rent Act that rules 
out such evictions unless at least 
65 per cent of the tenants have al- 
ready purchased their apartments on 
a cooperative basis. 


On the same basis a federal dis- 
trict court in Minnesota on Septem- 
ber 28, in the case of Woods v. Burg, 
ruled that a purchaser of an un- 
divided interest in an apartment 
house could not evict current oc- 
cupants of the apartments. The 
courts argument was that contracts 
for purchase of undivided interests 
in the apartments were “conceived 
with the intention of evading” the 
Housing and Rent Act and, since the 
purchaser had actually acquired no 
legal or equitable title to the build- 
ing, he could not take action to evict 
the tenants. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY WINS SUIT TO 
EVICT HIGH-INCOME FAMILY 

The Chicago Housing Authority 
on November 3 won the second 
round in a court test over the right 
to evict a high-income family from 
low-rent housing under the Mce- 
Carthy Act (Public Law 301, 80th 
Congress), which prohibited such 
evictions if undue hardship would 
result for the tenants or unless 
other housing facilities were avail- 
able for them. Issue in the case 
was whether “other housing facili- 
ties” applied only to other rental 
housing, as the tenant claimed. or 
whether it could be interpreted to 
mean housing for sale. as well. Al- 
though no rental housing was avail- 
able in the city at the time, sales 
housing was available within the 
means of the family involved in 
the case. In an appeal from the 
Municipal Court of Chicago in the 
case of Chicago Housing Authority 
v. Stanley Molis, the Appellate 
Court of Illinois ruled that sales 
housing came within the meaning of 
the phrase and that, therefore, the 
Authority was acting within its 
rights to evict the familv. 

(Editors’ note: Since the suit was 
first brought, the pertinent section 
of the McCarthy Act was repealed 
by Public Law 901 and the case is 
consequently of academic interest 
only.) 
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from housing authority legal coun- 
sels in making this new Journal 
column on “Court Decisions’ use- 
ful. Please send copies of court 
decisions to NAHO just as soon 
after release as possible. 
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‘“‘Neighborhood” Concept Is Submitted to Questioning 





Comments on the two Reginald Isaacs’ articles on 
“the neighborhood” in the July and August issues 


HANS BLUMENFELD— 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
*“Mencius says in his dialogue with 
Dunn Wan Kung that if a neighbor- 
hood of eight families is formed, 
the inhabitants will work together, 
will keep each other company while 
resting in the evening, will guard 
their property against trespassers 
from outside, will look after the 
sick and help the weak, and attend 
to their private matters after the 
communal work is done.””! 


I can not think of any better for- 
mulation of the concept of neigh- 
borliness than these words spoken 
by a Chinese sage 2000 years ago. 
Planners advocating “the develop- 
ment of neighborhood consciousness 
and pride (as) fundamental to 
achieving sound urban social re- 
lationships”* vaguely hope to re- 
capture in the modern metropolis 
some of these values, typical of a 
folk society. 


Such hopes imply several tacit as- 
sumptions that should be spelled out, 
questioned, and answered: 


1—Is it desirable that citizens of a 
city identify themselves strongly with 
any one relatively small group? 


2—If yes, is territorial proximity 
the best basis for such group? 


3—If yes, can such identification be 
brought about by physical features 
such as boundaries and central lo- 
cation of services? 


4—What is the size of a group that 
permits a “human scale” of relations 
that is qualitatively different from 
those existing in such large groups 
as a city or a nation? 


I will try to discuss these ques- 
tions in inverse order. 


It is hardly an accident that Men- 
cius speaks of a group of eight fam- 
ilies (which are supposed to work in 
common a ninth field, devoted to 
public purpose). A modern English 
planner® observes that “the basic and 


1*Some Ancient Chinese Concepts of 
Town and Country,” by C. Z. Chen. The 
Town Planning Review, vol. 19, pages 160- 
163. Liverpool. 1947. 

2Greater Winnipeg, 1947, page 41—and 
any number of other planning reports. 

3“Social Aspects of Town Planning,” 
lecture delivered by Dennis Chapman be- 
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most important social intercourse 
is that between immediate neighbors, 
two or three families on both sides 
of the dwelling mutual visit- 
ing... more important, mutual aid 
in every aspect of domestic life, in 
sickness and in the care of children.” 
It is indeed groups of about six to 
12 families who “keep each other 
company while resting in the eve- 
ning” and “will look after the sick 
and help the weak” in each other's 
houses. Such groups are, as Chap- 
man rightly remarks “too small or 
too intangible to enter into his (the 
planner’s) calculations.” It may be 
added that they are to be found fair- 
ly generally, without benefit of 
planning, even in the large city. 
However, there is no doubt that in 
some larger groups, such as a farm 
village of 50 to 100 families, there 
is also a very close relationship 
between all the people, each of whom 
knows every one else as a person, 
by his face, his voice, and his name. 
How large is normally the group 
that any one individual knows in 
this way? Strangely enough, I have 
come across no answer to this ele- 
mentary question in sociological 
literature but from my own chance 
observations I would say that it be- 
gins to fade out in villages with 
much more than 500 or 600 popu- 
lation. I am, therefore. inclined to 
agree with Chapman, who mentions 
10 to 100 families as the “next 
level” characterized by “face to face 
contact” and by its ability “to throw 
up natural leaders.” He adds a third 
level of “400 to 500 families who can 
support ... a local shopping center 
. . a day nursery school, nursery 
school, infant school (for five- to 
seven-year olds), social club 
branch library restaurant.” It 
is interesting to note that the Rus- 
sians, after a rich and varied ex- 
perience of many years, have ar- 
rived at a similar size for their unit 
in planning residential areas, the 
“living complex” organized around 
institutions for children from one to 
seven years and a social club, and 





fore the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation of Covent Garden Summer School 
in Cambrid¢e on August 27, 1948, and ex 
cerpted in The Architects Journal, vol. 108, 
page 316. London. September 30, 1948. 


that most public housing managers 
seem to consider this the most de- 
sirable size for a project. While in 
such a group of 1500 to 2000 people 
there is no longer a universal mutual 
“face to face” acquaintanceship. 
such relation is still possible among 
the housewives and among the chil- 
dren and adolescents of each age 
group. 


Apparently this number represents 
about the maximum size of a group 
of “human scale.” Once that limit 
is passed, it is doubtful if there is 
any qualitative difference between a 
group of 10,000 and one of 10,000.- 
000. The population group of 5000 
to 10,000 persons required, under 
current educational standards, to 
support an elementary school is 
probably much too large to form 
social relations that would give con- 
tent to the title of “neighborhood” 
that planners have so confidently 
bestowed on it. It will, however, fre- 
quently correspond to the size of an 
island, or “superblock,” bounded by 
major trafic arteries, thus enabling 
the children to encounter fewer traf- 
fic hazards on their way to school. 
That is all to the good and an 
aspect worth considering in design- 
ing a system of major traffic arteries 

but it is hardly an adequate means 
to save the city, the nation, and the 
world from impending disaster, as 
the prophets of the “neighborhood 
concept” would like to make us be- 
lieve. 


Except for meeting at the par- 
ent-teachers’ council, there is not 
much that these 5000 to 10,000 peo- 
ple have in common. Each family 
will do its shopping at the nearest 
center—at different points on the 
periphery of the superblock. They 
will not fill the first specification of 
Mencius, to “work together.” Work- 
ing together still establishes strong- 
er bonds between people than does 
passive residing together. It is the 
very essence of city life that every 
person has bonds with different 
groups on the basis of work, resi- 
dence, religion, politics, sports, and 
a host of other interests. Are we so 
sure we want to change this pattern 
and subordinate all ties to a single 
dominant group loyalty? And if so, 
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should and would the dominant in- 
terest not be work rather than resi- 
dence ? 


Of all the neighborhood activities 
mentioned by Mencius only one is 
being practiced by our “neighbor- 
hoods”; they do “guard their proper- 
ty against trespassers from outside.” 
I do not share Mr. Isaacs’ opinion 
that the “neighborhood concept” is 
responsible for this attitude; that 
seems to me an over-estimate of the 
influence exercised by the planners’ 
gobbledegock on the mores of Ameri- 
ca. But I do agree that “neighbor- 
hood identification” is not neces- 
sarily a civic virtue. 

Now it has been justly pointed 
out that the term “neighborhood” 
frequently is used not to denote any 
functioning social unit but simply 
a “service area.” We are told:' “A 
‘neighborhood unit’ is that portion of 
a larger community or city which is 
specifically developed for the safe- 
ty, health, comfort, convenience, and 
welfare of the residents of that 
area...” If nothing more is im- 
plied, I would suggest the neutral 
term “residential area.” I would 
further suggest that each service unit 
of each service function—education, 
health, shopping, recreation, ete.— 
be analyzed separately as to opti- 
mum size and service radius and dis- 
tributed accordingly. If some such 
units can be grouped together for 
convenience, it should be done, but 
if it works out so that a fellow liv- 
ing in “neighborhood” A sends his 
children to school in B, has his teeth 
pulled in C, takes his wife to the 
movies in D, and has his beer in 
E—I would not consider him a bad 
citizen nor the city a bad city. Such 
planning requires more detailed 
study and the results will not look 
as neat on paper as the simple 
method of slicing the city up into 
neat packages of 5000 to 10,000 
peoples and plunking down a “com- 
munity center” plus a “shopping 
center” in the middle of each. How- 
ever, it may function better and it 
seems to me that in practice most 
planners have had good sense 
enough to work that way rather than 
to be satisfied with the pat “neigh- 
borhood”™ solution they advocate in 
theory. 

But—to return to my old Chinese 
sage — “but,” Mencius concludes, 
“the success of this system still de- 
pends on how you carry it out.” 


*Planning the Community for Family 
Living, by Harold S. Buttenheim and Robert 
C. Weinberg. 1948. 
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HENRY S. CHURCHILL— 
Architectural Consultant, New York 

I align myself definitely with Mr. 
Isaacs. I have yet to see any real 
application of the “neighborhood” 
theory except on paper. And except 
possibly in the hypothetical case of 
a new and completely self-contained 
development, it seems to me impossi- 
ble to realize. 

Urban planning, it is a common- 
place to say, is a dynamic process. 
What planners must develop, there- 
fore, is a dynamic technique. The 
old techniques for the “plan” for 
a city or town, such as have been 
made from the days of Tel-el-Amar- 
na to Greenbelt, are static tech- 
niques. The “city-planning” of to- 
day, the re-planning of today, re- 
quires a different approach, a new 
tool. The old arithmetic of plan- 
ning will not do, the multiplicity of 
variables requires a calculus. This 
will not be achieved by planners 
whose devotion is to real estate 
stabilization or to the pouring of 
human beings into moulds, no mat- 
ter how streamlined the mould may 
be in their opinion. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the “neighborhood 
concept” lends itself to these uses. 

It's too bad that cities have 
blighted and slum areas but some 
decay is essential to growth and 
change and I don’t believe physical 
planning can prevent the natural 
process. Stabilization for any long 
period is an idle dream. Even with 
an ideal plan, changes in families. 
in ways of life, in economics, would 
deteriorate some parts, improve 
others—to the utter disgust of the 
“planner.” whose neatly compart- 
mentalized theories of how people 
should stay put would be violated. 

So I have no use for the “neigh- 
borhood” and almost as little for 
those purists of zoning who would 
keep various land uses wholly apart. 
I question whether, except for the 
well-to-do bourgeois suburb, an un- 
mixed residential area is even de- 
sirable. We need some new looking 
at our cities, at the way peo- 
ple live, and a_ resultant evolu- 
tion of new patterns that will com- 
bine the variety and excitement of 
old cities with modern traffic flow 
systems that provide both mobility 
and safety, and land uses that per- 
mit light. air, and recreation. Segre- 
gation whether physical, racial. or 
economic, is not the answer. That 
there is some natural grouping by 
racial and economic status is un- 
deniable, but this is a very different 
thing from enforced segregation by 





“planned neighborhoods.” In such 
matters, that planning is best that 
plans least. 

One more point. I admit the 
need for a break-down of the map 
into reasonable, handleable subsec- 
tions. These can be called “planning 
districts” or anything else. They 
are not limited to residential areas 
but can and do include anything 
within the district as delimited by 
the planner to suit the special con- 
ditions of the particular city. They 
are not a standard or a formula 
they require re-thinking for every 
individual They might be 
smaller or larger than a “neighbor- 
hood” and need not have a “center” 
(though there might be one) and 
there might be none or one or 
several schools in each. 

Oh yes! For God’s sake let's get 
rid of the notion that “planning.” 
particularly physical planning. will 
cure the social and economic. ills 
of pride and prejudice and poverty. 
I think that idea is reversing the 
order of events and that when we 
as a people are healthier, wealthier 
and wiser (with or without the bene- 
fit of psychiatrists. economists. and 
sociologists). we will have better 
cities. 


case. 


ELBERT PEETS— 
Site and City Planner, Washington 
Reginald Isaacs’ article will stop 
some of the airy talk about neigh- 
borhoods. But silly talk and make- 
believe plans should not obscure the 
fact that the neighborhood 
forms and degrees 
planning motif. 


in some 
is a very useful 


It is, indeed, an almost inevitable 
result of planning for specific 
functions, which is the first principle 
of modern urbanism. Streets, for 
example, are designed for the special 
purposes they are to serve. Resi- 
dential streets are planned for local 
use only—for movements from the 
homes to shops, schools. transpor- 
tation. Efficiency is gained if the 
same line of movement affords ac- 
cess to several objectives. Thus, by 
simple planning logic. a_ service 
center is formed. with residential 
streets that tend to spread from the 
center, though not beyond its oper- 
ating radius. This is the diagram, 
subject to infinite variations. 

It is incomprehensible to me that 
any planner should wholly reject 
so plastic a planning motif as the 
neighborhood since that is equiva- 
lent to saying that no amount of 
imaginative adjustment in plan, com- 
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position, scope, or size can make it 
a useful approach to the design of 
residential areas. Though well aware 
that it is not often possible to as- 
semble the elements of an ideally 
appointed neighborhood, I find that 
the concept has value even when 
imperfectly realized. 

It is regrettable that we can not 
know all our neighbors but the es- 
sential thing is that each person shall 
have a few friends. Even in large 
cities, the best friends of a middle- 
aged couple are quite often persons 
they knew in school or as young 
married people, as a result of a few 
years of residential proximity. If 
the neighborhood favors the for- 
mation of such bonds, it is worth 
while. And it can provide a satis- 
fying physical environment for per- 
sons whose social contacts are scat- 
tered through the city. 


It is obvious that the neighbor- 
hood—like the endless gridiron of 
Chicago—can be used for racist 
“protection.” But I know of a group 
that is planning a neighborhood in 
order to enjoy freedom from racial, 
religious, and economic snobbery. 
Isaacs’ attitude on this point is too 
much like reform by prohibition. 


It would be relevant, perhaps, to 
repeat the common saying that it is 
not so much what you do as how 
you do it. If we take the word 
“how” to mean in how many skill- 
fully studied ways, each adapted to 
its purpose and situation—then I 
would say that the best “substitute” 
for the neighborhood concept is new- 
ly and more intelligently designed 
neighborhoods. That, I think, will 
be the answer—quite probably under 
a new name, so everybody will be 
pleased. 


SVEND RIEMER— 
The University of Wisconsin 

The amenities of urban living are 
based upon specialization. With 
problems of residential construction 
in mind, the advantages of special- 
ization have to be considered here 
only in their effect upon the pri- 
vate lives of city dwellers. The city, 
from this viewpoint, appears as an 
environment where special interest 
groups have an opportunity to form 
and to provide for their particular 
needs. Of thousands or millions 
of urban residents, located within 
easy communication distances, suf- 
ficient numbers will be found to sup- 
port organized leisure-time activities 
of a highly specialized nature. The 
city, in other words, is the place for 
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the stamp collector and the pigeon 
raiser, the chess club, and special- 
ized adult educational activities. 

The neighborhood, on the other 
hand, as a relatively self-sufhcient 
unit for private living and _ recre- 
ational activities. is predicated on 
the assumption that an approximate- 
ly full range of recreational facilities 
can be provided for a small seg- 
ment of the entire urban communi- 
ty. In planning for a relatively self- 
suficient plant for the conduct of 
leisure-time activities in the indi- 
vidual neighborhood, the provision 
for specialized activities must be 
sacrificed. Not every denomination 
in the neighborhood will have its 
own church. Library facilities and 
organized recreational activities. etc.. 
have to be geared at the needs of 
everybody and therefore probably 
ata relatively low level of sophisti- 
cation. 


Under the circumstances, the plan- 
ning of relatively — self-sufficient 
neighborhood units, and the desire 
for urban amenities are somewhat 
at odds with each other. It will be 
impossible in principle, and diffi- 
cult in practice, to combine the ad- 
vantages of small town and big city 
living in one and the same environ- 
ment. 


For an efficient compromise, it 
might prove useful to base our plan- 
ning propositions more closely than 
has been done so far upon the ob- 
servation of existing conditions. 
How does the family actually estab- 
lish its contacts in the urban environ- 
ment? How do they actually com- 
promise between the enjoyment of 
highly specialized facilities and that 
of intimate personal contacts with- 
in the planned or “natural” neigh- 
borhood? 


A conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion can not be given. Surprising- 
ly. there has not been any research 
to provide us with adequate infor- 
mation on this point. Informal ob- 
servation and discussions with hous- 
ing experts and planners, however. 
lead us to believe that actual 
patterns of neighboring in the large 
city may be very unlike those pro- 
vided for in the neighborhood unit 
plan. Close neighborly contacts in 
the city seem to be limited to a 
group of families comprising not 
more than 10 to 12 units. This is 
the group within which there is no 
embarrassment about asking for 
help in minor emergency situations. 
Within this small group, there will 


be no hesitation about asking for 
some slices of bread if they are 
needed for supper and the shops 
are closed for the day. 

It can be readily seen, however, 
that such informal groups of neigh- 
boring families can scarcely be de- 
lineated against each other. These 
groups will not constitute themselves 
side by side of each other. For each 
individual family. the 
neighboring contacts may assume a 
different shape than for any other 
family in the group. Theoretically 
speaking, this small group may con- 
sist for each family of the six neigh- 
bors to the right and the six neigh- 
bors to the left. It will be impossi- 
ble, under the circumstances, to pro- 
vide for shelter and physical con- 
struction that accommodates an al- 
most continuous sequence of cluster- 
ing families. 


scope of 


Similar difficulties arise in connec- 
tion with the distribution of recre- 
ational or leisure-time facilities in 
the urban environment. According 
to different degrees of specializa- 
tion—or according to the size of 
the population from which an ade- 
quate number can be drawn to 
warrant the provision of such facili- 
ties—these facilities will have to be 
spread at uneven distances over the 
entire city area. For the purpose 
of neighborhood or community plan- 
ning, we should have to assume that 
the service areas of several of these 
facilities tend to coincide. But why 
do we not find out. instead of bas- 
ing our building activities on possi- 
bly fallacious assumptions? 

Instead of dividing the city ac- 
cording to a_ stereotyped formula 
into contiguous neighborhood units, 
it might be wiser to consider the 
entire network of institutional fa- 
cilities and to place them within rea- 
sonable reach of all individual fami- 
lies. Such procedure would be more 
practical, also, in connection with 
urban rehabilitation. Existing facili- 
ties, thus, could be utilized, loop- 
holes discovered and supplemented 
with less cost than what would be 
required if they were to be }re- 
grouped or rebuilt entirely. It might 
be wiser to consider the entire hier- 
archy of leisure-time facilities as a 
whole instead of trying to select 
those for special consideration that 
can be pressed into either a formula 
of self-sufficient neighborhood or 
community living. 

Such procedures, of course, would 
abandon the attempt of providing the 
urban dweller with the blessing inti- 
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mate acquaintance with those 2000 
to 8000 persons, of which the neigh- 
borhood is to consist. It seems, how- 
ever, that we are laboring with fore- 
gone conclusions if we dare to pre- 
dict that the average urbanite is 
willing to avail himself of the—for 
him—rather unusual setiing of sepa- 
rate neighborhood or community de- 
sign within the large city. So far, 
we can be convinced only that the 
urban dweller is willing to assume 
neighborhood responsibilities where 
territorial contiguity and symbolic 
unity in physical design and con- 
struction are supported by either 
ethnic ties or by the quest for ac- 
quaintances on the part of the new 
arrival to the city or by similarity 
of interests that exists, for example. 
among young families who settle 
down and start raising their children 
under relatively similar conditions. 


There is nothing more discourag- 
ing than the sight of neighborhoods 
that have failed to function as social 
units. We want to know under what 
circumstances the neighborhood plan 
is likely to succeed, under what cir- 
cumstances it is likely to fail. Un- 
less we do know, we are likely to 
waste money for an utopian scheme 
for which there is—so far—no em- 
pirical verification. 


ROBERT M. LILLIBRIDGE— 
Land Planner, Chicago Housing Authority 
Reginald Isaacs has performed an 
invaluable service in placing the 
neighborhood concept under the 
spotlight. As he well emphasizes, 
the city is a living organism of ex- 
tremely mobile individuals. But be- 
fore we cast completely aside a con- 
cept that has as its aim the improve- 
ment of the urban environment for 
these mobile individuals, we might 
profitably review the era of think- 
ing from which the concept arose. 
Out of that period of Graham Taylor, 
of Kingsley and Howard, in the late 
nineteenth century and early portion 
of the twentieth century, came a 
fresh analysis of the problems and 
future of the city. Weber in his 
classic urban population study sum- 
marizes the thinking of that period 
as follows: 


Socially, the influence of the cities is 
similarly exerted in favor of liberal and 
progressive thought. The variety of occupa- 
tion. interests and opirions in the citv 
produces an intellectual friction, which 
leads to a broader and freer judgment and 
a great inclination to and appreciation 
of new thoughts, manners and ideals. City 
life may not have produced genius, but it 
has brought thinkers into touch with one 
another and has stimulated the divine im- 
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pulse to originate by sympathy or antago- 
nism. 


Every man of the world knows that isola- 
tion and solitude are found in a much 
higher degree in the crowded city than in 
a country village, where one individual's 
concerns are the concern of all... . But 
it is a question whether the loosening of 
the ties of individual responsibility has not 
gone too far. The great danger to moral- 
ity and good government, is that the in- 
dividual is lost in the multitude of atoms, 

a condition that may abolish the sense 
of duty and make the great city as insecure 
as the opposite extreme, the wilderness.’ 

Appreciation of the value of and 
problems of urban life was charac- 
teristic of the intellectual ferment 
of that era. The neighborhood con- 
cept gained favor in the effort to 
re-establish the social city and at 
the same time allow maximum par- 
ticipation in the advantages of city 
life that Weber optimistically por- 
trays. 

In evaluating the application of 
any concept that has this twofold 
aim, it is well that we carefully com- 
pare the results with the intent. By 
and large, the neighborhood concept 
has only begun to be used to bring 
the city within the ken of the indi- 
vidual. There is little factual evi- 
dence derived from its application 
in physical terms to guide those 
evaluating its virtues or liabilities. 
We have not surveyed for attitudes 
and participation the residents of 
areas receiving and not receiving 
neighborhood treatment. Until these 
facts are obtained from the indi- 
viduals affected by attempts at urban 
arrangement, it does not appear that 
critical analysis will be overly 
thorough. When evaluation does 
take place, we need to recall that 
application of the concept can hard- 
ly exclude the American, mobile 
as he is, from participation in the 
real advantages of the entire metrop- 
olis. The planning area, whether it 
is called the neighborhood, the social 
space, or planning unit or district, 
will merely provide a convenient 
base for the individual where he can 
participate in a social and economic 
sense if he so wishes. 


Whatever the basic planning area 
may be labelled, it needs to be ori- 
ented about the services freely avail- 
able to all citizens. Those include 
primarily the shopping center and 
the public schools. It seems sound 
practice therefore to orient the basic 

1The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth 
Century, A Study of Statistics, by Adna F. 
Weber. Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law No. 
29. Columbia University Press. New York. 
1899, 





planning area about the participant 
inherently having the least range. 
That participant is the child and the 
focus therefor—his prime necessity 
publicly provided, the elementary 
school. With multiple-use of that 
facility, the focus may become an 
important integrating factor for all 
age groups of families wholesomely 
diverse in racial and economic back- 
ground. As has frequently been em- 
phasized in the recent literature, the 
school is only the starting point in 
adequate provision for social and 
economic life. 

There is no question of the harm 
that unscrupulous advocates of the 
neighborhood and other concepts can 
wield in the American scene. Isaacs 
deserves a vote of thanks for aiding 
in raising the technician’s head from 
its usual ostrich-like position when 
it comes to demanding issues. In 
this regard, the technicians and citi- 
zenry involved in the process of re- 
building our cities are face-to-face 
with the ever recurring ethical ques- 
tion. Do we have sufficient social 
vision to use techniques for further- 
ance of the democratic society or are 
we to prostitute results of the social 
and physical laboratories to a set 
of values reflective of the primitive 
mind and hardly furthering the lead- 
ership the desperate world seeks 
from this nation. 


HENRY COHEN— 
Research Associate, Columbia University 

If ever there were a time for plan- 
ners and housers to be critically in- 
telligent, that time is now. To ask 
as pointless a question as: “Are 
Urban Neighborhoods Possible?” 
contributes little to an understand- 
ing of residential living patterns. 
The question might have been form- 
ulated in several other ways, as fol- 
lows: 

“To what extent can there be de- 
veloped different forms of neighbor- 
hood living in urban areas?” (Grant- 
ed that “neighborhood living” can 
be defined.) 

“What aspects of neighborhood 
living are consistent with urban de- 
velopment?” 

“What kinds of neighborhood en- 
vironments are required to sustain 
healthy, productive, and _ creative 
populations in urban areas?” 

Such queries can provide the di- 
rections along which specific re- 
searches can be organized with 
meaningful results. Though I would 
join Reginald Isaacs in disputing the 
mystical aspects of neighborhood 
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theory, as well as the sugar-and- 
honey approach exemplified by 
James Dahir, I must, nevertheless, 
strongly take issue with the form of 
Mr. Isaacs’ argument. “Admiral” 
Isaacs is fighting, I fear, a naval 
battle in a bathtub. 

Neighborhood thinking may be 
criticized, generally, along three 
lines. First, it has been developed 
as too inflexible a unit: statistically, 
architecturally, and socially. Sec- 
ondly, it has been used too often as 
a substitute for large-scale and over- 
all thinking in city planning. Third- 
ly, it has been manipulated for in- 
sidious and “undemocratic” ends. 
On the basis of these criticisms, Mr. 
Isaacs tosses out the whole concept 
and offers little in its place. 

It is true that the neighborhood 
concept has become a myth and fix- 
ation in many circles. Yet should 
that keep us from seeing the advan- 
tages that are implicit in the con- 
cept? Though the large urban center 
is a fertile breeding ground for a 
multitude of interest groups (and 
sins) and though these groups criss- 
cross the urban community—geogra- 
phically, ethnically, economically, 
and socially—there, nevertheless, re- 
main spot services to be performed: 
services for people where they live. 
The city is not one amorphous mass. 
There are local needs. The needs to 
eat, to sleep, to love, to learn, to 
read, to play, for example, are for 
the most part satisfied in residential 
localities. Just as functionally spe- 
cialized areas in the urban environ- 
ment have evolved, so have special- 
ized residential areas with their re- 
lated services developed. This is no 
myth. It is these residential and re- 
lated functions that have to be 
planned far more amenably. 

The value of “neighboring” is a 
question open for sociological study. 
The case with which “drafting 
board” sociologists issue broad and 
conclusive generalizations in this 
field is deplorable. We still know so 
little on this matter of “neighbor- 
ing.” that a greater measure of hu- 
mility on the part of proponents and 
opponents would be wise. 

The second criticism of the “neigh- 
borhood unit” is that the form has 
been a poor and limited substitute 
for comprehensive city planning. 
While that charge has frequently 
been true, it must also be recognized 
that planning must proceed at all 
levels. A greater understanding is 
needed of how to relate city-wide 
planning to local planning; how to 
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establish priorities; how to mesh 
specific interests with general con- 
cern. We obviously need more city- 
wide planning but to reject outright 
the concern with detailed residential 
planning on the ground that it is a 
partial solution would be unwise. 

The segregative aspects of neigh- 
borhood unit planning represent a 
genuine hazard to a democratic 
America. To minimize Mr. Isaacs’ 
contribution here, as Mr. Dahir does, 
is not justified. Mr. Isaacs has 
brought together an impressive array 
of evidence and data. Who can fail 
to be impressed by the misuse to 
which the concept has been put? 

In the final analysis, however, the 
misuse can not be considered as in- 
herent in the neighborhood concept 
as a flexible working model. If it 
has been misused, this is the result 
of the compromising along the way 
and the ease with which many plan- 
ners may sell design schemes for 
their souls. The forces arrayed 
against effective urban and regional 
planning are so formidable, that only 
with vigilance, a tenacious integrity, 
and courage will we be able to with- 
stand the pressures that are exerted 
to block proposals or to subvert 
them for insidious advantage. Too 
many planning offices are in the ele- 
mentary stage of proving that good 
technical design is good business, 
regardless of the human values in- 
volved. 

Nothing is immune to corrupt sub- 
version. The neighborhood concept is 
as vulnerable as any other good 
idea to the onslaught of selfish and 
ignorant men. Are we then to stop 
thinking for fear that our proposals 
will be sold down the proverbial 
river? Or are we to go along and 
support our ideas fearlessly and 
forcefully, so that the advantages we 
think inherent in them will have a 
chance to take root? 

Sociologists and planners who 
tend to follow theoretical formula- 
tions on urbanism to their logical 
conclusion in planning design will 
be misleading themselves, their pro- 
fession, and the body politic. The- 
oretical formulations must be re- 
lated to the irrational strivings of 
many individuals. The fact that mil- 
lions of urbanites do aspire to the 
hazy unrealities of rural-type or 
suburban-type living is not to be 
rejected as sheer irrational hokum. 
A firmer grasp of these urges and 
aspirations will make for better city 
planning and for clearer and more 
meaningful urban sociology. 


s. N. GRIMM— 
Secretary, Syracuse Housing Authority 
Reg Isaacs is to be congratulated 
for his contribution to the advance- 
ment of planning thought and the 
courage with which he is doing it. 
He is absolutely correct in stating 
that “frank re-examination of con- 
cepts and methods utilized in plan- 
ning” should be undertaken. His 
own discussion of the neighborhood 
unit is merely an indication of a 
much bigger problem existing in the 
field of planning arising from rec- 
ognition of the fact that the city is 
an “ever-changing, dynamic organ- 
ism,” rather than an inert mass that 
one can arrange into a pattern at 
will. 


From our experience in planning 
in the Syracuse area, we found that 
the neighborhood unit concept 
either as a combined social and phys- 
ical unit or as a physical unit alone 

does not fit into the realities of 
our situation. 

I could readily see how in his 
thinking based upon New York City 
experience Clarence Perry arrived 
at the reighborhood unit concept. 
The concentration of a large num- 
ber of people in a relatively small 
area such as that supporting an ele- 
mentary school made it tempting to 
integrate it into some such unit. 

In places such as Syracuse, and 
particularly its suburbs with rela- 
tively low densities of population, 
the concept of a residential area is 
usually the reverse of that in New 
York City and similar large cities. 

In the larger cities one can visual- 
ize the major trafic arteries as sur- 
rounding the residential areas. In 
a city like Syracuse, however, they 
constitute the stem around which the 
residential districts grow and are 
likely to grow in the future. This 
circumstance is due to the fact that 
construction in any particular dis- 
trict must necessarily be limited by 
the extent of demand for housing in 
that direction as well as by the ca- 
pacity of development organizations. 

Transportation by school bus be- 
comes more and more standard in 
territory such as that surrounding 
Syracuse. Even in the city, bus trans- 
portation is coming into use in out- 
lying districts. 

The concept of an elementary 
school, taken for the principal fea- 
ture of the neighborhood unit, in 
itself is not quite as fixed and per- 
manent as it might have appeared to 
Clarence Perry. With the develop- 
(Continued column one, page 304) 
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PROVIDENCE 
$2 Million Redevelopment Bond 
Issue Approved by Voters 

In a city-wide referendum on No- 
vember 2, Providence citizens ap- 
proved a $2 million redevelopment 
bond issue. Funds will be used to 
establish a Redevelopment Revolving 
Fund by the Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency. (See also “Rhode 
Island” page 308.) 

The redevelopment bond issue was 
the largest of four city improvement 
bond issues approved, the other three 
providing funds for streets, sewers, 
and municipal wharf construction. 
Vote on the redevelopment issue was 
27,050 for and 12.315 against. 


BALTIMORE 
Voters Approve $5 Million Bond 
Issue for Redevelopment 

Baltimore voters on November 2 
overwhelmingly approved a $5 mil- 
lion city bond issue for urban rede- 
velopment. Funds will be used for 
land assembly and clearance by the 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion. Actual vote was 113.740 for the 
loan and 29.653 against it. 

At the same time, in a state-wide 
referendum, Maryland citizens ap- 
proved a perfecting amendment to 
the state constitution, clarifying the 
powers of the Redevelopment Com- 
mission. 

The successful outcome of the 
bond issue referendum was _partic- 
ularly gratifying to the Redevelop- 


ment Commission in view of the de- 


feat of a similar proposal—for a 
$3 million bond issue—in May 1947. 
The Commission attributes this year’s 
victory to its “intensive public rela- 
tions program during the year and 
a half between the two elections and 
to the splendid support of civic 
organizations and leaders toward the 
end of the bond issue campaign.” In 
fact, the Commission reports, “all 
organizations, newspapers, and po- 
litical parties united in support of 
the loan and there was no organized 
or vocal opposition.” 


NEW YORK CITY 
Housing Authority Sells First 
Issues of City-backed Bonds 

Last month the New York City 
Housing Authority put on the market 
and sold the first issues of city-backed 
bonds to finance what will eventually 
be a $200 million city-financed non- 
subsidized housing program. The 
new bonds differ from all previous 
Authority issues in that they are not 
specifically guaranteed by any sub- 
sidy payments (for example. federal 
annual contributions to federally 
aided housing) but, instead, are 
secured by an unconditional guaran- 
tee of the city. They will finance the 
Authority's moderate-rental program 
to house 16,000 to 17.000 families 
at rentals averaging $17 per room 
per month. 

Devised by city officials and repre- 
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ment of a large number of commun- 
ity facilities, of which schools are 
only one, it becomes more and more 
important to strive for the overall 
eficiency of the living arrangement 
rather than to accept the efficiency 
of the school plant as a controlling 
factor. 

With the expansion of kinder- 
gartens and nursery school facilities, 
there may be a tendency toward the 
development of the European type 
of school system in which the mid- 
dle school serves children from 
about 10 to 18 years of age and 
separate schools serve children from 
nursery and kindergarten through 
the first three grades. The arrange- 
ment of our school system is not 
quite as permanent and final as it 
might appear. 
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Appealing as the concept of neigh- 
borhood unit may be, we found in 
our own experience that it interferes 
with the planning process more than 
it helps. Straight functional ap- 
proach, with design and extension 
of new and existing community fa- 
cilities on the basis of effective areas 
each of them can serve seems to be 
by far more workable procedure. 

At the time of the postwar plan- 
ning in Syracuse, confronted with 
the necessity of finding some alterna- 
tive to the neighborhood unit con- 
cept, we evolved our own approach 
for planning residential areas. Those 
interested in it can consult our re- 
port on Community Facilities, par- 
ticularly its summary. Reg Isaacs 
did most of the writing of that re- 
port too. 





sentatives of investment houses, the 
new-type bond worked out for the 
program carries three contractual 
pledges as additional security: (1) 
the Authority must charge rentals 
sufficient to meet debt service charges; 
(2) the Authority must carry for 
each project a special reserve fund 
equal to one years debt service 
charges; and (3) if the Authority 
has to withdraw any funds from the 
special reserve funds, the city pledges 
to make up the difference by neces- 
sary appropriations to the special re- 
serve funds. 

On October 18 first issues of the 
new bonds—in the amount of $48.- 
256,000 maturing in three to 50 years 

were sold to a syndicate of 126 
banks and investment houses at an 
average interest rate of 3.213 per 
cent. Immediately afterwards the city 
of New York agreed to buy from the 
syndicate $16,730,000 of the bonds 
carrying the longest maturities and 
the remaining $31,526,000 of the 
bonds were placed on the market for 
resale by the syndicate. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Voters’ Approval Clears Way 
for City-aided Vets Housing 

The Madison Housing Authority 
this month began construction of a 
120-family permanent veterans rent- 
al development to be known as the 
Truax Park Apartments. Total cost 
of the project will come to $1,339,- 
175. to be financed out of (1) 
$985,000 in Madison Authority first 
mortgage revenue bonds; (2) a city 
grant of $289,000, derived from a 
city bond issue approved by Madison 
voters in two separate referenda: 
and (3) housing authority balances 
and other funds. 

Two votes had to be taken on the 
city bond issue because of strong ob- 
jections that had been made to the 
project—principally from local real 
estate interests. The second and 
final vote was a “mandatory” refer- 
endum (i.e. binding on the city 
council) on November 2 and, fol- 
lowing approval of the voters at this 
election, the city council on Novem- 
ber 4 gave final assurance that city 
funds would be forthcoming to aid 
the project. 

The council had approved the 
$289,000 grant to the Authority 
early in September but it was not 
prepared to recommend a municipal 
bond issue as the way to raise the 
funds without the covsent of the 
public. Therefore, on September 21 
an “advisory” referendum was held 
in which voters voiced their approval 
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of the bond issue plan. However, 
since this vote was not binding on 
the council and since more opposi- 
tion to the plan was expressed, the 
council and the Authority agreed to 
the second, “mandatory” referen- 
dum. 

Two days after the second refer- 
endum had presumably settled the 
issue, the’ Madison board of realtors 
presented the city council with a 
petition for a third referendum—this 
one to assure that the city’s contribu- 
tion to the project would be limited 
to the proceeds of the bonds, whereas 
under the second referendum the city 
is committed to making up any dif- 
ferences between cost estimates and 
actual charges. At a special meeting 
on November 4, the council bypassed 
the petition and approved the project 
aid plan as adopted by the voters 
and, on November 12, it unanimously 
ruled out the petition. 

Original financing plans for the 
Truax Park Apartments had called 
for state. as well as city. aid under 
Wisconsin's veterans housing pro- 
gram but after state aid was de- 
clared unconstitutional last spring, 
the city’s contribution was enlarged 
to include the state’s share. If state 
aid is revived by constitutional 
amendment. the Authority is com- 
mitted to reimbursing the city for 
the state's share 
ed at $164.783. 

The Apartments will be built on 
the site of a wartime airfield. which 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority ced- 
ed to the city and which the city, 
in turn, ceded to the Authority. 
Rentals for two-bedroom apartments 
are expected to average $67.50 per 
month. including heat and hot water. 


an amount estimat- 


ST. PAUL 
Voters Reject $5 Million 
Housing Bond Issue 

On November 2, St. Paul voters 
turned down a proposed $5 million 
city bond issue for housing purposes. 
Funds were to have been used by 
the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of St. Paul to 
build permanent city-aided public 
housing. The vote was 61.387 against 
the bond issue and 21.563 for. 


ST. LOUIS 
Redevelopment Bond Issue 
Defeated in Referendum 

A proposed $16 million city bond 
issue for land assembly and urban 
redevelopment was defeated by St. 
Louis voters in a referendum on No- 
vember 2. A two-thirds majority was 
(Continved column two, page 308) 
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‘ ak ie my wr Z| 
me. 
Bi Sih it . 
MISSOURI Herman T. Stichman said this fall. 


Circuit Court Upholds Tax Exemption 
for Public Housing 

A Missouri circuit court in a test 
suit on October 9 held that public 
housing is entitled to tax exemption 
because local housing authorities are 
municipal corporations and_ their 
operations are “purely charitable.” 
The case, involving the Bader Realty 
and Investment Company vs. the St. 
Louis Housing Authority, is expected 
to be appealed to the state supreme 
court. 

Thus, public housing has won a 
victory through the court that it has 
been unable to achieve by legislative 
action ever since the 1945 state con- 
stitution was adopted, limiting tax 
exemption to “charitable” organiza- 
tions. The limitation did not affect 
the tax exempt status of the two 
“671” developments of the St. Louis 
Housing Authority but it threatened 
to prevent any future construction 
of public low-rent housing through- 
out the state. Attempts to classify 
local housing authorities as “chari- 
table” organizations by legislation 
failed in 1946 and 1947 (see JourNaA! 
or Housinc, August 1946, page 170; 
November 1946, page 243; and June 
1947, page 166) and in December 
1947 the test case was filed on the 
recommendation of the St. 
Anti-Slum Commission. 


Louis 


NEW YORK 
Housing Division Sponsors Design 
Contests for Low-Cost Housing 

November 15 was the closing date 
for four architectural competitions 
to develop “workable designs for 
low-cost sales and rental housing.” 
sponsored by the New York State 
Division of Housing. The competi- 
tions were divided into two major 
groups—(1) one-family sales hous- 
ing and (2) multi-family rental de- 
velopments and each of these 
groups in turn was further broken 
down into separate contests for pro- 
fessional architects and for students. 
A total of $3600 in prizes will be 
shared by wirners in each of the 
four contest classifications. 

Purpose of the competitions is to 
emphasize the idea of building houses 
“for wage earners” among architects 
and architectural schools, as well as 
to develop new designs for such 
houses, State Housing Commissioner 


Contest specifications called for one- 
family houses selling for approxi- 
mately $7500 in the present market 
and apartments renting within the 
means of families earning from $46 
to $58 per week. 

Architect William Lescaze is serv- 
ing as professional adviser to the 
Housing Division on the competi- 
tions. Judges announced in October 
are as follows: 

One-family housing 
Blatner. Cummings. 
Randolph Evans. George 
and Edward D. Stone. 

Multi-family housing G. Har- 
mon Gurney, Ely Jacques Kahn, 
James D. Kideney, Louis Skidmore, 
and Perry C. Smith. 


Henry L. 
George Bain 
Nemeny. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Seven State-aided Projects Under 
Contract; 51 More Approved 

As of November 4 the Massachu- 
setts State Housing Board had exe- 
cuted contracts providing financial 
assistance to local housing 
authorities to build low-rental veter- 
ans housing under Chapter 200—the 
state’s $200 million permanent rental 


seven 


housing program adopted last spring. 
Total number of dwellings under con- 
tract is 1618, at an aggregate cost of 
$22.609.000. 

Altogether. the State Board has 
received 107 applications for ear- 
markings of funds to build a total 
of 22.275 dwellings under the pro- 
gram—101 applications from the 107 
local housing authorities in the state 
and six from communities that have 
not yet set up local authorities. Of 
this number Chairman Albert 5. 
Bigelow by the beginning of Novem- 
ber had approved 58 applications. 
covering 7666 dwellings. and as of 
the same date seven of the approved 
projects had been placed under con- 
tract. 

Local authorities with state-aided 
projects under contract are as fol- 
lows: Boston, 972 units; Cambridge, 
69 units; Chelsea, 70 units; Fall 
River. 149 units; Pittsheld, 126 
units; Salem. 32 units; 
field, 200 units. 
unit of 
$13.973. 

Up-to-the-minute details on the op- 
erations of the Chapter 200 program 
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and Spring- 
Average cost per 
these 


seven projects is 





—including city-by-city information 
about applications and approvals— 
are covered in a weekly progress re- 
port available from the State Board. 
The Board’s address is 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


MICHIGAN 
State Okays Insurance Company 
Housing; Dearborn Says No 

Although the state of Michigan has 
ruled in favor of insurance company 
investment in housing—both by law 
and by supreme court decision—the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company may still be barred from 
building a garden apartment devel- 
opment in Dearborn because of the 
opposition of Dearborn citizens ex- 
pressed in a special referendum on 
November 2. 

The question has been pending for 
nearly two years ever since Hancock 
took an option to buy a 930-acre site 
in Dearborn from the Ford Founda- 
tion, to build a 500-family rental 
development. At that time Ford re- 
fused to sell until there could be 
some clarification of the powers of 
an insurance company to build and 
operate rental housing. 

Two issues had to be cleared up. 
First, the Michigan insurance code 
did not specifically authorize insur- 
ance companies to invest in housing 
(the company hased its claim on the 
Massachusetts law, which authorized 
insurance companies incorporated in 
that state to invest in out-of-state 
projects). And second, the Michigan 
state constitution prohibits a corpo- 
ration from holding real estate for 
more than 10 years except the prop- 
erty it actually occupies in conduct- 
ing its business (the company felt it 
had to own and operate the project 
for at least 30 years). 

In 1947 a proposed constitutional 
amendment to change the time limi- 
tation from 10 to 30 years was voted 
down but, in September 1948, the 
state supreme court ruled that the 
time limitation did not apply in the 
case of an insurance company acting 
as a landlord because it would exer- 
cise “dominion over the premises 
suficient . to constitute actual 
occupancy thereof within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional provision.” 
And last spring the state legislature 
amended the state insurance code to 
permit insurance companies to in- 
vest in housing projects, including in- 
cidental commercial and service fa- 
cilities. 

After this state action had presum- 
ably cleared the way for Hancock 
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to go ahead with the project this 
fall, one more hurdle developed: 
Dearborn’s Mayor Orville L. Hub- 
bard objected to the project on the 
ground that it might bring an “un- 
desirable element” to the community. 
Mayor Hubbard charged that Han- 
cock might change the character of 
the neighborhood by permitting Ne- 
gro families to become tenants. To 
Hancock’s defense came Henry Ford 
II, six of the seven members of Dear- 
born’s city council, the city plan 
commission, the local real estate 
board, chamber of commerce, allied 
veterans council, and other civic 
groups. As a means of finding out 
how the general public reacted to 
the plan, an advisory referendum was 
held on November 2 and, when the 
returns came in, they showed that 
Dearborn citizens rejected the plan 
by 15,948 votes to 10,562. 

The Hancock company has made 
no official statement since election 
day but earlier it had said that it 
would not build in a community un- 
less it was welcome there. The 
rumor is that it is shopping around 
for another location. And at least 
one Michigan city—Detroit—has as- 
sured the company of a hearty wel- 
come in the event that it will come 
in to build rental housing. 


CALIFORNIA 
State-aided Housing Program 
Rejected by Voters 

State aid for a state-wide long- 
range housing program was defeated 
in a California referendum on No- 
vember 2 by a vote of 2,182,677 to 
985.171. Known on the ballot as 
“Proposition No. 14,” the proposed 
program was the subject of much 
discussion and controversy through- 
out the state ever since it was first 
brought up last February (see July 
JOURNAL, page 183). 

Although it was widely supported 
by veterans, labor, religious, hous- 
ing. plannirg, and civic groups under 
the leadership of the California Hous- 
ing Initiative Committee, the pro- 
gram came under heavy attack by 
real estate and building interests and 
certain newspapers as a “socialistic” 
measure. Harold F. Wise, State Cam- 
paign Director for the Initiative 
Committee also charged that some 
opponents had deliberately misrepre- 
sented the propesal in order to 
frighten citizens into voting against 
it. He particularly pointed to the 
opposition’s claim that if the bill 
were enacted, many families would 
be faced with immediate eviction. 





A week after the defeat of the 
measure, supporters met in Santa 
Barbara under the leadership of the 
Initiative Committee to map out ways 
to mobilize public support for a 
new state-aided housing program. 


WISCONSIN 
State Housing Authority Sponsors 
Veterans Housing Conference 

On October 25 the Wisconsin Vet- 
erans Housing Authority held an all- 
day meeting in Madison to discuss 
ways and means of spending any 
state funds that may become avail- 
able for veterans housing. Participat- 
ing in the sessions were some 80 rep- 
resentatives of veterans organiza- 
tions, local housing authorities, and 
banking, building, labor, and civic 
groups. About 25 such organizations 
in all were represented. 

Reason for calling the meeting 
was to help the Authority draw up a 
housing legislative program for sub- 
mission to the governor and legisla- 
ture early next year. Wisconsin in 
1947 adopted an $8 million program 

f financial aid to local housing au- 
thories but the housirg grants were 
declared unconstitutional last March 
(see July JouRNAL, pages 186, 202). 
If a pending constitutional amend- 
ment to authorize expenditure of the 
funds is adopted—ard it could con- 
ceivably be adopted by April, follow- 
ing action first by the new session of 
the legislature and, second, by voters 
in a state-wide referendum—new leg- 
islation will also have to be passed 
before the state grant program can 
be revived. And the Authority thinks 
that now is the time to consider what 
type or types of program will best 
meet the needs of Wisconsin veterans. 

Whether state aid should be used 
to encourage rental housing or home 
ownership was one of the questions 
debated at the conference. These op- 
posing points of view were expressed, 
on the one hand, by a panel on pri- 
vate housing finance, which gave 
trorg support to the idea of direct 
state grants to individual veterans for 
home ownership and. on the other 
hand, by Executive Director Richard 
W. E. Perrin of the Milwaukee Hous- 
ing Authority, who called for grants 
to local housing authorities for rental 
housing, on the theory that (1) the 
purpose of the program is to help 
veterans who can not afford home 
ownership and (2) it is good admin- 
istration “that when public funds are 
expended, they should be under the 
control of a public agency respon- 
sible to the public.” A middle-of-the- 
(Continued column three, page 308) 
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PUBLIC HOUSING IS GOOD BUSINESS, 
MISS WOOD TELLS BUSINESSMEN 

As one of the featured speakers at 
the 22nd anniversary dinner of Chi- 
cago’s Exchange National Bank, 
Executive Secretary Elizabeth Wood 
of the Chicago Housing Authority 
last month told some 1000 business- 
men how public housing and slum 
clearance can mean better business 
and bigger profits for them. 

Miss Wood based her case on the 
following three points: (1) decent 
housing within the city provides busi- 
ness with a stable and efficient labor 
supply—otherwise, where the cen 
tral areas are allowed to deteriorate, 
potential workers flee to the suburbs 
for better living conditions; (2) 
public housing opens up new markets 
for investors and for manufacturers 
of both building materials and con- 
sumer items, such as _ refrigerators, 
sinks, ranges. etc.—serving a seg- 
ment of the population that could 
never purchase such items as long 
as it continued living in the slums; 
and (3) public housing and slum 
clearance in the long run reduce 
costs of running the city government 
—through lowered delinquency and 
fire rates, better health. decreased 
police services, etc. 

Other guest speakers at the dinner 
were former Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle, Jr. and Robert L. 
Huffines, President of the Burlington 
Mills Corporation. Mr. Berle, who 
followed Miss Wood on the pro- 
gram with an address on American 
foreign policy, opened his remarks 
with a “plug” in support of Miss 
Wood's statement. He told the busi- 
nessmen that in public housing and 
slum clearance they had a program 
from which they could reap immedi- 
ate and tangible returns—the case 
for the program was simple and di- 
rect—whereas in the foreign policy 
field with which he would deal, the 
cause-and-effect line might be rather 
hard to follow and the area for in- 
dividual action might seem remote. 


PUBLIC HOUSING COSTS, RESULTS 
COMPARED WITH SLUMS: DETROIT 
“As a partial answer to the cam- 
paign of abuse and misrepresentation 
that has waged against public hous- 
ing during the past three years by 
certain real estate pressure groups,” 
the Detroit Housing Commission this 
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October published an informative, 
colorful pamphlet, Public Housing 
or . . . Slums! that compares costs 
and results of slums with public 
housing and winds up with the ques- 
tion: “Can Detroit afford not to have 
more public housing? 

The 12-page pamphlet is printed 
in two colors, green and black, and 
has an eye-catching green and red 
cover. It is divided into four sec- 
tions, each one opening with a double- 
spread page, showing (1) what slum 
housing is doing to Detroit; (2) what 
public housing has done for Detroii; 
(3) the facts about Detroit public 
housing; and (4) the need for sup- 
port of an expanded public housing 
program. 

Some of the facts brought out on 
the slum housing side of the picture 
are: 

Slum housing is a serious burden on the 
local taxpayer. Slum housing units pay 
less than half as much taxes per family 
dwelling unit as are being paid by public 
housing units. Average annual tax pay 
ment for each unit of public housing in 
Detroit last year was $50.86, which com 
pares with an average annual tax payment 
of only $24.68 per dwelling unit for a 
typical slum area. 

Death from fire in Detroit is becoming 
more and more frequent. ... Most of these 
unnecessary tragedies are taking place in 
substandard housing, where ramshackle 
buildings, defective wiring, makeshift cook 
ing facilities, and overcrowding create seri- 
ous fire hazards. 

—Lack of standard housing in Detroit 
available to all groups of citizens is a 
major cause of racial discord. 

—The lack of an adequate supply of good 
housing has discouraged industries from 
moving to Detroit and is a matter of serious 
concern to many industries that are lo- 
cated here. 

On the public housing credit side, 
the booklet points out: 

—Permanent public housing projects have 
markedly enhanced property values in 
their immediate neighborhoods. 
—Projects such as Parkside, Herman Gar- 
dens, Brewster, Smith, and Charles Terrace 
have set high standards of neighborhood 
development and community planning that 
few real estate developers would even at- 
tempt to match. 

—Most landlords want tenants without 
children. Public housing seeks tenants 
with children. Included in the 20,648 
families who have been served by public 
housing in Detroit were 44,806 children. 


STATIONERY CARRIES PUBLIC 
HOUSING MESSAGE: SAN FRANCISCO 
The Housing Authority of the City 
and County of San Francisco has hit 
upon a simple device to make its 
operations better known throughout 


the city. New letterheads and en- 
velopes used by the Authority in all 


business correspondence— including 


heavy purchasing mail, employer 
wage blanks, etc.—now carry the 
slogan “Rental Housing — Where 


Children Are Always Welcome.” The 
slogan is centered at the bottom of 
the letterhead and appears in the 
lower left-hand corner of the enve- 
lope. 

Authority Executive Director John 
W. Beard explains that “rental hous- 
ing,” rather than “low-rental hous- 
ing” is used in the slogan because 
more than 7500 dwellings operated 
by the Authority are war and veter- 
Mr. Beard further 
points out that the slogan is partic- 
ularly forceful since “housing au- 
thorities are, unique among landlords 
in that not only do they raise no 
objections to families with children, 
but on the contrary extend them a 
strong preference.” 


ans developments. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TECHNIQUES IN 
NAHO SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 

“Public relations ran away with 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Con- 
ference in Corpus Christi, September 
20-22,” writes program chairman R. 
A. Bremer of PHA’s Region V oflice 
in Fort Worth. Some of the tech- 
niques used during the meeting have 
already been covered in the JOURNAL 
(see August issue, page 225, and 
October issue, page 275). But for 
a full story on the campaign, follow- 
ing is a summary of a statement pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edna Garrett, Execu- 
tive Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Corpus Christi. 

As soon as the Authority knew it 
was going to be host to the confer- 
ence, Mrs. Garrett writes, the staff 
began advance planning not only on 
local arrangements, but also on ways 
in which the meeting could be “used 
as an opportunity to stimulate com- 
munity thinking on local housing 
conditions.” Five major public rela- 
tions approaches were used, as fol- 
lows: 


“Good Housing Week” —Mrs. Gar- 
rett’s first step was to talk with Cor- 
pus Christi’s Mayor Wesley E. Seale 
to secure his cooperation and to work 
out ways to focus local interest on 
housing. They decided to have the 
week of the conference declared 


“Good Housing Week.” The Mayor's 
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declaration called upon all citizens 
to “combine our energies in the 
common purpose of stamping out our 
slum conditions and the evils that 
go with them.” One feature of the 
week was the good-housing-for-every- 
family display pictured on page 275 
of the October JouRNAL, “placed in 
the window of a downtown depart- 
ment store to attract the interest of 
casual passersby and make them con- 
scious that good housing is a public 
responsibility.” 


Newspaper publicity—A visit to 
the office of the editor of the major 
city daily, the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times, resulted in a barrage of hous- 
ing publicity during the meeting. 
The paper carried a special full-page 
housing section the Sunday before 
the meeting opened, gave front-page 
news coverage of the meeting every 
day—plus feature stories on the Cor- 
pus Christi Authority's program and 
on the housirg accomplishments of 
the leading speakers at the meeting. 
and ran an editorial on the role of 
public housing in helping to meet 
the housing problem. And, at an 
open press conference featured at 
the meeting, the paper interviewed 
Mayor Seale, other city officials, and 
conference delegates. 


Radio program—The program di- 
rector of a major local radio station 
also came to the meeting, interviewed 
some of the delegates, and then ar- 
ranged for a short afternoon broad- 
cast by conference speakers. “The 
renewed contact with the program di- 
rector proved valuable.” Mrs. Garrett 
says. “He evinced an interest in 
working with the Authority on a 
series of informational programs in 
the future, with local housing com- 
missioners and staff members partici- 
pating to give the public detailed 
facts on the how and why of our low- 
rent program.” 


Tour of slums—The tour was ar- 
ranged as part of the conference pro- 
gram. Invited, along with meeting 
delegates, were the city manager, the 
fire marshal, police chief, superin- 
tendent of schools, city attorney, 
presidents of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations, and other civic leaders. 


Tenants ‘and laymen address meet- 
ing—Instead of having professional 
“housers” doing all the talking, one 
session of the meeting was turned 
over to two groups of “outsiders,”’— 
two residents of Corpus Christi public 
housing and four public-spirited citi- 
zens, who gave their reactions to pub- 
lic housing. The citizens were a 
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ST. LOUIS— 

(Continued from page 305) 
needed for adoption but the pro- 
posal did not even receive a simple 
majority of the votes, the total vote 
being 157,187 against and 140,225 

More than 170 civic groups, led by 
the Citizens’ Committee for Slum 
Clearance and Housing, had support- 
ed the bond plan, which was directed 
toward clearance of a large down- 
town blighted area known as the 
“No. One Eyesore.” Opposition was 
led by the Negro Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, sponsored by the local branch of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, on 
the grounds that (1) there was no 
provision for rehousing displaced 
site families and (2) there was no 
specific ban against racial discrimi- 
nation in occupancy of the redevel- 
oped area. 

Last month the St. Louis Race Re- 
lations Commission proposed an or- 
dinance assuring no discrimination in 
the redeveloped area, but it was not 
acted on. However, a month before 
election day, Mayor Kaufmann as- 
sured residents of the redevelopment 
area that nobody would be required 
to move until other adequate housing 
is available. On October 21 he an- 
nounced that if the bond issue was 
approved, he would appoint a citi- 
zens slum clearance advisory com- 
mittee to see to it that campaign 
pledges were kept. 

After the defeat of the bond issue 
city officials and civic leaders said 
they were convinced that the vote did 
not mean lack of public interest in 
slum clearance and they would try 
to work out a new proposal for sub- 
mission to the voters at either a spe- 
cial or regular election next spring. 





minister, a doctor (the director of 
the city-county health unit), a club- 
woman, and a housewife. All of 
them “proved to be good program 
participants,” Mrs. Garrett says, “and 
also furthered our attempt to alert 
citizens to the part they can play 
in bettering life in the community.” 
This session was given full coverage 
in the newspaper and, about 10 days 
after the conference, when the doc- 
tor who appeared on the program 
reported elsewhere on the high cost 
of slums, his second speech was also 
given front-page headline attention. 
“He said for the public and to the 
public what housing authorities have 
been publishing in their annual re- 
ports for 10 years,” Mrs. Garrett 
points out. 





STATES— 

(Continued from page 306) 
road position was taken by the five 
major veterans organizations in a 
joint statement presented to the con- 
ference. The veterans statement said 
that -first consideration should be 
given to rental housing and that state 
grants for this purpose should be 
made to either local authorities or 
nonprofit housing corporations. How- 
ever, in certain rural areas where 
neither local authorities nor hous- 
ing corporations exist. the veterans 
suggested that it might be necessary 
to make the grants directly available 
to individual veterans. 

Another disagreement arose over 
the question of making the state 
grants retroactive. Several local au- 
thorities, including Kenosha, Madi- 
son, and Milwaukee, planned state- 
aided housing last year in anticipa- 
tion of state grants. When the grants 
were declared unconstitutional. they 
went ahead with the projects anyhow, 
using additional city aid to do the 
job. The suggestion was made at 
the meeting that no state aid should 
he given for these projects—that state 
money should be used to produce ad- 
ditional housing in localities “where 
they can’t help themselves.” How- 
ever. there seemed to be little support 
for this stand, most of the delegates 
agreeing with the local authority rep- 
resentatives that authorities 
should not be penalized for having 
acted in advance of receiving state 
help. 

A full repert on the conference is 
available from the Wisconsin Au- 
thority, including (1) summaries of 
four panel sessions (construction in- 


these 


dustry, private housing finance. co- 
operative and mutual housing, and 
form and scope of state aid to veter- 
ans housing); (2) verbatim discus- 
sions on the panel reports; and (3) 
proposals submitted to the confer- 
ence. The Authority's address is 235 
South—Capitol. Madison 2. Wiscon- 
sin. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Constitutionality of Redevelopment 
Law To Be Tested 

The Rhode Island supreme court 
on December 2 was asked to rule 
on the constitutionality of the state 
redevelopment law. under which 
Providence will issue $2 million in 
city bonds (see page 304). Major 
issue is whether redevelopment is a 
“public purpose”—whether public 
funds can be spent on a _ private 
project. The city and Redevelop- 
ment Agency asked for the ruling on 
the advice of bond counsel. 
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Research Conference at University of Wisconsin Summarized 


The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Housing Research 
sponsored a symposium on “Fron- 
tiers of Housing Research” at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, September 2-3. 
1948. This symposium was one of 
a series of steps the Committee is 
taking in carrying out its mandate of 
encouraging and planning research 
on neglected aspects of housing. The 
Council Committee was joined in 
sponsorship of the symposium by 
the University of Wisconsin Com- 
mittee on the Regional Planning 
Course. The symposium was held in 
connection with the activities of the 
University of Wisconsin Centennial 
Committee, which shared in its sup- 
port. 

Eighty-eight persons from various 
fields connected with housing and 
planning were registered for the 
symposium. There was broad repre- 
sentation from governmental, aca- 
demic, and commercial-industrial 
circles, as well as from architects 
and realtors. 


Objectives of the Symposium 

The Committee on Housing Re- 
search has focused its activities on 
the formulation of a more nearly 
adequate body of housing theory and 
on the stimulation of research on neg- 
lected aspects of housing. Its pri- 
mary means to these ends are a series 
of research planning monographs on 
various segments of the subject of 
housing. At present. four of these 
monographs are in process of com- 
pletion and two others are in prelimi- 
nary planning stages.' Once com- 
pleted, these monographs will be 
woven into a program of directed 
research aimed at meeting the Com, 
mittee’s major objectives. The sym- 
posium was therefore organized (1) 
to provide an occasion for a discus- 
sion of research on housing by a 
representative group of specialists, 
(2)-.to clarify certain basic concepts 
involved, (3) to bring suggestive 

*An article by Mr. Breese of substantial- 
ly the same character as above appeared 
in the publication of the Social Science 
Research Council for December 1948, 
Items, Volume 2, Number 4. 

'The forthcoming research planning 
monographs are as follows: Housing Stand- 
ards, by Svend Riemer; Housing Needs and 
Demand, by A. Benjamin Handler, Jr.; 
The Production of New Housing, by Leo 
Grebler: and Housing Environment, by 
Gerald Breese. Monographs in preliminary 
planning stages are Rural Non-Farm Hous- 
ing and Minority Housing. Several addi- 
tional monographs are under consideration. 
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GERALD BREESE 
Secretary, Committee on Housing 
Research, Social Science 
Research Council 


research projects to the attention of 
trained and experienced research per- 
sonnel, and (4) to set the stage for 
collaboration among research work- 
ers on this subject. 


The Panel Discussions 
The symposium was organized 
around four panel 


selected 


discussions on 
segments of housing re- 
search. Each panel was addressed 
briefly by four speakers. Provision 
was made for extended discussion 
from the floor. In addition, there 
was a special lecture on Richard T. 
Ely and the beginning of research 
in urban housing and land econom- 
ics. There was opportunity for in- 
formal meetings of 
terested in special subjects, such as 
rural farm housing. 


persons in- 


Representative subjects for panel 
discussion were selected either be- 
cause of their current interest and 
importance or because they involved 
research planning problems merit- 
ing attention. The four panels were 
devoted to the following subjects: 
(1) The Neighborhood Concept in 
Theory and Application, (2) Rela- 
tionships vf Technological and So- 
cial Research in Housing, (3) Meas- 
uring Effective Demand in the Hous- 
ing Market, and (4) Housing Needs 
and Housing Standards. 

The Neighborhood Concept—The 
discussion of the neighborhood con- 
cept reflected prevailing differences 
of opinion connected with a form of 
local residential development that 
has long appealed to housers and 
city planners. Critical areas for 
further research attention appeared 
in the course of attacks made on the 
concept in terms of its alleged short- 
comings. These criticisms stemmed 
from the difficulties encountered in 
applying the concept of “neighbor- 
hood” to urban areas characterized, 
for example, by advanced decay, 
atomization and depersonalization of 
social contacts, and current practices 
involving homogeneous and _ hetero- 
geneous grouping of various racial 
and ethnic segments of the popula- 
tion. The research suggested includ- 
ed (1) an examination of whether 
“neighboring” is possible within 
those areas of cities most critically 


in need of rescue or redevelopment, 
(2) a study of the role of techno- 
logical changes affecting social rela- 
tionships in cities, and (3) basic 
studies of trends in residential liv- 
ing that modify the practicability of 
trying to create “neighborhoods.” 

There was general agreement that 
extensive studies need to be under- 
taken on physical structure and 
functional relationships in cities, 
particularly as they affect patterns 
of * population distribution. Need 
was recognized for special study of 
techniques for enlisting the aid of 
citizen groups and appropriate ad- 
ministrative bodies in the design of 
local residential areas. 

Relationships of Technological 
and Social Research—The lack of 
coordination of technological and 
research in housing was 
analyzed in an effort to discover what 
feasible steps might be taken to bring 
these research areas more closely to- 
gether. It was pointed out that per- 
haps the most useful function of so- 
cial research, in this connection, 
might be the guidance of technologi- 
cal research into those areas most 
in need of study in the interests of 
reducing the cost of housing and in- 
creasing its availability in the pres- 
ent crisis. 


social 


Social research was urged as a 
means for testing the acceptability 
and marketability of new methods, 
products, and materials. Social re- 
search was recognized as the logical 
medium for evaluating possible dis- 
ruptions arising from major techni- 
cal advances and anticipating any 
undesirable repercussions. 

There appeared to be a genuine 
need for social research to determine 
the relationship of social values to 
technological changes in housing, as 
well as to discover the effect of these 
technological changes on individuals, 
groups, and communities. The re- 
search potentialities of actual lab- 
oratory-studio collaboration between 
technologists and 
were emphasized. 

Measuring Effective Demand—In 
recognition of the fact that the hous- 
ing market is different in many re- 
spects from other markets, the third 
panel discussed research needed on 
the measurement of effective demand. 
The influence of population changes 
on effective demand suggested sev- 
eral possible research projects. 

Discussion of the relationship be- 
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tween purchasing power and effective 
demand pointed out our paucity of 
know'edge about changes in the 
distribution of income and how these 
changes affect expenditure patterns, 
as well as ability and willingness to 
pay for housing. 


Special considerations — such as 
infrequency of purchase, large size 
of the economic unit, habit, and 
inertia—affecting elasticity of de- 
mand in the housing market point 
the way to badly needed research on 
such subjects as cross-elasticity of 
demand, expenditure curves, and gif- 
ferences in demand over time. Such 
studies were shown to have signifi- 
cent implications for local housing 
market analysis, the determination 
of national housing policy, and the 
nature of the materials industries. 


Housing Needs and _ Housing 
Standards—The fourth panel sur- 
veyed research proposals associated 
with the complex subject of housing 
needs and housing standards. In 
connection with the problems sur- 
rounding the forecasting of housing 
needs and standards, it was shown 
that research in that area is condi- 
tioned by the fact that values and 
value judgments play a large part 
in their determination and, therefore, 
merit special attention. The research 
possibilities inherent in the relation- 
ship between housing needs and 
standards, on the one hand, and 
changes in techniques within the 
housing industry, on the other hand, 
were elaborated upon. 


Research that might appropriately 
be undertaken to clarify the relation- 
ship between housing needs and 
standards and the differing housing 
needs of individual families at dif- 
ferent stages in the family’s career 
was discussed in terms of the effects 
that current trends in family living 
will presumably have on the nature 
of those needs and standards. The 
related changes in housing environ- 
ment—that is, the community, serv- 
ice, employment, and organizational 
milieu within which the individual 
house and its family stand—and their 
effect on changing needs and stand- 
ards were shown to have numerous 
research possibilities. 


It was also pointed out that fur- 
ther research might result in making 
specific, for designated circum- 
stances, the presently vague and gen- 
eral formulations of “standards” 
with which policy makers, definers 
of codes, builders of houses, and 
architects have to deal. The rela- 
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RAY O. EDWARDS HONORED BY BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


At the October 16 meeting of NAHO’s incoming and then incum- 
bent Board of Governors, held on the last day of the 15th Annual 
Meeting of NAHO, retiring president Ray O. Edwards was com- 
mended on the excellence of his service to the Association. A testi- 
monial from the Board was requested printed and presented to Mr. 
Edwards. In accordance with this action, the following expression of 
appreciation was framed for presentation to Mr. Edwards at the 
December 3 meeting of the Board. 


Deep thanks to 
RAY O. EDWARDS 


for the excellence and generosity of 


his service to the 
NATIONAL AssociATION OF HousiNnc OFFICIALS 


during his term of office as 
national president from 
December 1947 to December 1948 


In a YEAR OF Many UNcertAINties as to the future of public housing and 
during a period of national economic disturbances that created serious operating 
problems, the public housing officials of the nation were strengthened and 
encouraged by the leadership of Ray O. Edwards. His unwavering faith that 
a simple, clear-cut presentation of the facts of the program via every possible 
channel of public information would in the end overcome misunderstanding and 
distrust was carried into every section of the country through his participation 
in the Association’s regional conferences. 


Furtuer, Mr. Edwards’ emphasis on the need for active aggressive committee 
activities in the general area of housing management and housing maintenance 
awakened a new interest and enthusiasm among the specialized staff members 
of housing authorities country wide and resulted in the production or the initia- 
tion of many valuable committee activities and publications. 


Anp, Stitt More — Mr. Edwards’ unflagging enthusiasm and effort were di- 
rected toward establishing the Association on a self-sustaining basis. In this 
connection, he was able to bring to the support of the Association's annual 
exhibits and Journal advertising several of the major producers of the country, 
thus laying a foundation that will have an incalculable value to the Association 
in future years. 


The extensive travel that Mr. Edwards did on behalf of the Association in 
furtherance of all these objectives represented a personal sacrifice that can 


never be adequately rewarded. 





For Att THese Services to the Association, our deep thanks to 
RAY O. EDWARDS 


Tue Boarp or Governors, 1947-1948 
NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF HousiINnc OFFICIALS 
OctToser 16, 1948 





tionship of needs and standards to 
legislation, for example, was a re- 
search area presented for further 
and extensive study. 

Likewise, the basic questions of 
whose standards and what standards 
were shown to need careful study in 
the interest of achieving some more 
nearly satisfactory optimum of bal- 
ance among the standards of different 
groups interested in housing. 
Overall Research Planning Needed 

In all of the panels, the nature 
and multiplication of research 
projects that should receive high 
priority were noted as a problem re- 
quiring more advanced planning than 
now exists if there is not to be con- 


tinued duplication and overlapping 
of research activity in this field. 
The need was apparent, therefore, 
for the continuation of the Commit- 
tee’s present concern with the prep- 
aration of research planning mono- 
graphs and the subsequent follow- 
up organization of research pro- 
grams. 

The symposium demonstrated con- 
siderable breadth of interest in, and 
desire for coordination of, research 
planning among persons engaged in 
housing research. It provided, also, 
a preliminary meeting ground for in- 
terested research workers to make 
contacts with hitherto widely sep- 
(Continued column one, page 313) 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The NAHO Board of Governors 
has met twice since the time of 
NAHO’s 15th annual meeting: first 
on October 16 in Seattle, on the last 
day of the annual meeting, and 
again on December 3 in Chicago. 
Both the outgoing and incoming 
Board members attended the Seattle 
meeting. 

Discussions at the October 16 
Board meetirg included two items 
carried over from the annual meet- 
ing. as follows: 


Quorum at Beard meeting—The 
business session of the annual meet- 
ing had considered a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to reduce the 
quorum at Board meetings from 
one-half to one-third of the Board 
membership. No final action was 
taken on the proposal; instead, it 
was referred to the Board for sub- 
mission to the entire membership by 
mail ballot. The Board unanimous- 
ly approved the idea of submitting 
it to the membership and on No- 
vember 10 the ballots were dis- 
tributed. Deadline for return of the 
ballots to the NAHO office is De- 


cember 10. 


local au- 
Some 150 
local housing authority commission- 
ers had met at a special luncheon 
in Seattle on October 15 under the 
chairmanship of Gerould L. Gill, 
Chairman of the Housing Authority 
of the County of Contra Costa, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Gill reported the group's 


Recommendations of 
thority commissioners 


recommendations to the Board the , 


next day. Consensus of the Board 
was that this expression of interest 
in the Association’s program was 
more than welcome and that the 
recommendations should be recog- 
nized as fully and as quickly as 
possible by the incoming president. 
The recommendations included: (1) 
commissioners should be given the 
opportunity for greater participa- 
tion in the Association’s program, 
including more representation on 
committees and the Board; (2) an- 
nual meetings should have special 
sessions planned for commissioners 
only; (3) certain 
phases of the program should be 
separated by the size of the metro- 
politan area, since housing problems 
differ in small and large communi- 


discussions on 
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ties; (4) committees made up of 
commissioners should be e tablished 
on both a national and regional 
level, to deal with such questions 
as local authority policy considera- 
tions, relationships between the com- 
munity and the local authority, etc. ; 
(5) individual NAHO membership 
privileges of commissioners of local 
authorities holding agency member- 
ships in NAHO should be reviewed 
(the interpretation here was that per- 
haps commissioners of local au- 
thorities that are agency members 
of NAHO should automatically have 
the privileges of individual active 
NAHG membership. without beine 
required to pay individual NAHO 
dues). 


December 3 Board Meeting 

Agenda for the December 3 Board 
meeting in Chicago included consid- 
eration of the Association’s 1949 
budget. location of NAHO’s 1950 an- 
nual meeting—and the following 
four items recommended at the 1945 
meeting in Seattle. 

Establishment of principles for 
the design, construction, and manage- 
ment of an expanded low-rent pro- 
gram—A special committee, headed 
by Elizabeth Wood of Chicago, 
worked on the Principles this year 
and presented a preliminary draft 
report to the annual meeting (see 
page 321). The Board action was 
requested on the method for con- 
tinuing this committee assignment 
and for developing a final report. 


Comparative wage scales — The 
annual meeting breakfast session on 
comparative local housing authority 
pay scales recommended that NAHO 
should establish a committee to 
study all salary and wage scales 
and prepare a factual and compre- 
hensive report on the question (note 
also the following item on personnel 
policy). 

Local housing authority personnel 
policy—The annual meeting break- 
fast session on staff meetings and 
staff training submitted the recom- 
mendation that NAHO should de- 
velop and publish a standard recom- 
mended personnel policy for local 
housing authorities. showing an or- 
ganization chart, job descriptions. 
and wage scales (wage scales to be 
separate for small, medium, and 


large operations). The recommenda- 
tion was that such a policy would 
be valuable to operators of large- 
scale private rental developments, as 
well as to local authorities. 

Vanagement forms—The annual 
meeting study session that reviewed 
forms used in three management 
functions recommended appointment 
of both national and regional com- 
mittees to study forms now in use 
for various management functions 
and to develop a set of standard 
forms most acceptable and efficient 
for management use. Question that 
the Board was asked to 
was whether special committees 
should be set up to undertake this 
job—or whether the work should 
continue as a_ subdivision of the 
NAHO Management Committee. The 
Poard was also asked to consider the 
advisability of having NAHO be- 
come the supply center for all local- 
ly developed management forms and 
for certain PHA forms that local 
authorities currently are required to 
reproduce. Purpose of this sueges- 
tion is twofold: first. to achieve 
nation-wide uniformity in the use 
of forms and, second. to provide a 
small additional source of revenue 
to the Association. 


decide 


NAHO CALLS MEETING ON PAYMENTS 
IN LIEU OF TAXES 

One of the recommendations made 
at the October 16 meeting of the 
Board of Governors was that NAHO 
should call a meeting of represen- 
tatives of local housing authorities 
and municipalities to consider the 
advisability of joint action with re- 
spect to a policy on payments in 
lieu of taxes on federally aided low- 
rent housing. 

The meeting was held in Washing- 
ton on November 4. Participating 
in the discussions were local authori- 
tv and federal housing agency of- 
ficials, together with representatives 
of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. In 
addition to NAHO President Ray 
O. Edwards, Executive Director Rob- 
ert D. Sipprell, and General Coun- 
sel Maxwell H. Tretter, the follow- 
ing housing officials were in attend- 


ance: H. W. Blandford, Newport 
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News; John P. Broome, PHA; Ger- 
ald Carey, New York City; Law- 
rence M. Cox, Norfolk; John Tay- 
lor Egan, PHA; James H. England, 
New York City; Bb. T. Fitzpatrick, 
HHFA;; Paul S. Freedman, Chicago; 
Bernard Grove, PHA; John Ihlder, 
Washington, D. C.; Lee F. Johnson, 
National Public Housing Confer- 
ence; Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh; 
Francis X. Lane, Boston; Milton 
Shufro, Chicago; W. M. Simmons, 
Memphis; James L. 
Dallas. 

For details on the background and 
conclusions of the meeting, see page 
295. 


Stephenson, 








NORTH CENTRAL 


Paul R. McCauley, Executive Di- 
ector of the Housing Authority of 
Kansas City, on December 1 took 
ofice as North Central Regional 
President. having been elected at the 
time of the Council’s annual meet- 
ing last April. 

Other newly installed Council of- 
ficers are as follows: First Vice- 
President—Ramsey Findlater, Cin- 
cinnati; Second Vice-President—Ira 
J. Bach, Chicago; Secretary—Hugo 
C. Schwartz. PHA; Treasurer 
Elmer Jolly, Peoria. 

Board members (1949 term): 
Martha L. Bundy, Vincennes, Indi- 
ana; J. Everett Harris, Louisville; 
Brice Martin, Chicago; W. A. Os- 
senburg, Evansville, Indiana; Ed- 
ward M. Ouren, Omaha; Kenneth 
A. Parmelee, Gary; O. A. Pearson, 
Minneapolis; Paul Smallwood, De- 
catur, Illinois; Max M. Swan, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Board members 
(1949-1950 term): Jack B. Bryan. 
Lexington, Kentucky; James H. Ing- 
lis, Detroit; James S. Johnson, Jr.. 
Cairo, Illinois; Paul Kaveny. St. 
Louis; Wayne McMillen, Chicago; 
Joseph Sagmeister, Cincinnati; Rus- 
sell C. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio; 
Charles W. White, Cleveland; Hor- 
ace W. Wilkie, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Ex officiis members of the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Directors are the of- 
ficers; the Immediate Past Region- 
al President, Raymond A. Kirby, 
Toledo; and the following members 
of the NAHO national Board of 
Governors: Ernest J. Bohn, Cleve- 
land; Nicholas H. Dosker. Louis- 
ville; Philip M. Klutznick, Chicago; 
Al Thomas, Gary. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

New President ‘of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council is Har- 
ry D. Freeman, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Portland, Oregon. Elections were 
held at the Council’s seventh an- 
nual meeting in Seattle on October 
12, the day before the opening of 
the national NAHO annual meeting. 

Vice-President elected at that time 
is Frank E. Wilcocks, Great Falls, 
Montana. Current executive commit- 
tee, including both newly elected and 
continuing members, is as follows: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Lela M. 
Hall, Seattle; John L. Ashby, King 
County, Washington; Henry De- 
Giorgio, Pocatello, Idaho; Dan C. 
Rapalee, Seattle; Fred Senechal, 
Vancouver; Wallace R. Telford, 
Clackamas County, Oregon. Ex of- 
ficiis executive committee members 
include the officers; the Immediate 
Past President. Paul W. Houser. 
Jr.. Renton; the President of the 
Columbia River Chapter. Howard 
W. Kindley, Portland; the Presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Chapter. 
Bert R. Kilborn, Tacoma; and the 
following members of the NAHO 
national Board of Governors: Her- 
bert Dahlke, Portland; Muriel A. 
Mawer, Seattle; and Floyd S. Ratch- 
ford, Vancouver. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Newly installed NAHO President 
Lawrence M. Cox will make his first 
oficial appearance as NAHO Presi- 
dent—following the December 3 
Board of Governors meeting—at a 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic exec- 
utive committee in New York City 
on December 10. Mr. Cox will 
address the committee on “What the 
Middle Atlantic Region Can Do to 
Help NAHO.” 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Hudson Malone, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Albany, Georgia, on De- 
cember 1 became President of the 
Southeastern Regional Council. At 
the regional election last May, 
Lawrence M. Cox of Norfolk was 
elected Regional President and Mr. 
Malone was elected Vice-President. 
However, at a special meeting of the 
regional executive committee last 
month, following the national NAHO 
election. Mr. Cox resigned as Re- 
gional President-elect and Mr. Ma- 
lone was named President, to serve 
until the next regular regional elec- 
tion. 

Newly installed regional executive 


committee members are as follows: 
Irving I. Blanford, New Bern, North 
Carolina; M. I. Frost, Rome, 
Georgia; William R. Geddings, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; W. Walker 
George, Meridian, Mississippi; 
George Guy, Nashville; J. H. Miller, 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Walter 
Mills, Gadsden, Alabama; Mrs. W. 
E. Lee Purcell, Richmond. Virginia. 

On September 17 the regional 
executive committee and PHA-LHA 
committee held a joint meeting with 
PHA Region IV Director John P. 
Broome and his staff in Atlanta. A 
day earlier the regional Tenant Se- 
lection Committee met with regional 
PHA officials to consider recommend- 
ed standard forms for management 
use. Forms that the Committee drew 
up covered original application, em- 
ployer’s vertification, home visit re- 
port, and lease. Some of them had 
already been tried out by local hous- 
ing authorities but the Committee felt 
that more field experience was need- 
ed before they could be recommended 
generally. 





PUGET SOUND 

Next meeting of the Puget Sound 
Chapter will be held on December 
16, near Tacoma. Two main dis- 
cussion sessions are scheduled on 
the program, as follows: 

Maintenance problems Chair- 
man: Henry L. Telgenhoff, Seattle. 
Speakers: George Dever, Jr., Seattle; 
Grant Eckman, Tacoma; and Con- 
rad Pierson, Renton. 

Management problems of FHA 
608 projects — Chairman: J. Ray 
Adams, Seattle. Speakers: Frank 
Lowry, Carl Nissler, and FE. Allen 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson was former- 
ly a manager of an FHA “section 
608” development and is now with 
the King County Planning Commis- 
sion. Messrs. Lowry and Nissler are 
now managers of FHA developments. 
having both been previously mana- 
gers of Seattle public housing devel- 
opments. 


POTOMAC 

The Potomac Chapter held its first 
luncheon meeting this year on No- 
vember 10, featuring an address 
by Lee F. Johnson, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Public 
Housing Conference. Writes Chap- 
ter President George O’B. Bailey: 
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“It was a very appropriate time to 
hear from him since, for some rea- 
son, everyone's hopes for an _ ex- 
tension of the program had risen 
sharply during the previous week. 
Mr. Johnson gave an excellent talk 
and stressed the importance of re- 
questing a really adequate program 
rather than a compromise program.” 
VENTURA COUNTY 

New President of the Ventura 
County Chapter is Mrs. Ruth Rush, 
of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Oxnard, California. Other 
officers for the year—all staff mem- 
bers of the Oxnard Authority—are: 
Vice-President —C. H.  Bossert: 
Secretary-Treasurer — Pauline Gil- 
laspy: Executive Board — Mona 
Hards and Nettie Woolley. 

The Chapter held its first meeting 
of the year over a Halloween pot- 
luck dinner on October 20. Guests 
at the meeting were Mrs. C. D. 
Prescott. Chairman of the newly es- 
tablished Housing Authority of the 
City of Port Hueneme, and Vice- 
Chairman J. J. Krouser of the Ox- 
nard Authority, and Mrs. Krouser. 
Mr. Krouser and Mona Hards, Chair- 
man of the Chapter’s Publicity Com- 
mittee, reported on the NAHO an- 
nual meeting in Seattle. In_ his 
statement, Mr. Krouser pointed out 
that the fight for public housing 
could be compared with the century- 
long battle for public schools against 
the opposition of private and pa- 
rochial schools. 


RICHMOND-CONTRA COSTA 

F. Leighton Stephenson, of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Richmond, California. was elected 
President of the Richmond-Contra 
Costa Chapter for the year October 
1. 1948 through September 30, 1949. 
Elections were held at the August, 
19 Chapter meeting. 

Other officers elected at the time 
are as follows: Vice-President—Mrs. 
Agnes Gross. Contra Costa County: 
Secretarv—Mrs. Betty Jones. Rich- 


mond: Treasurer — Mrs. Florence 
Ballard, Richmond: Board of Di- 
rectors—Alton S. Johnson. Contra 


Costa County: Harrison M. Miller. 
Richmond: Earl D. Pillsbury. Rich- 


mond: Robert Sharp. Richmond: 
Daniel D. Webster. Contra Costa 
County. 
HOUSTON 


Retiring NAHO President Ray O. 
Edwards and Mrs. Edwards were 
guests of the Houston Chapter at 
the Chapter’s October monthly meet- 
ing. Other Jacksonville visitors were 
Frank Hannum and Maurice Murray. 
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both on the staff of the Jacksonville 
Authority. 

Mr. Edwards addressed the meet- 
ing on his experiences as NAHO 
President during the past year. Fol- 
lowing his statement, Houston Au- 
thority Chairman George Neal gave 
a brief talk, outlining his work with 
the Authority. The program also 
featured a movie on Houston slums 
and transcriptions of two radio 
broadcasts put on by the Houston 
Authority. 


On August 15 the Chapter cele- 
brated its first anniversary. During 
the past year its membership has 
grown from ,44 to 83—all staff 
members of the Houston Authority. 
Highlights of the program year sum- 
marized in the Chapter’s annual re- 
port are (1) a study course on the 
philosophy of public housing, car- 
ried over, a five-month period, dur- 
ing which time Chapter members 
took turns in undertaking research 
and delivering lectures to the meet- 
ing; and (2) a-series of humorous 
management skits, showing — the 
wrong way to operate a housing pro- 
gram (prizes were offered to Chap- 
ter members able to spot the great- 
est number of errors depicted in the 
skits). 

The annual report also carried a 
series of recommendations to help 
bring national and regional NAHO 
activities closer to the individual 
NAHO member. It is the Chapter’s 
thought that one of its most impor- 
tant functions is to give each mem- 
ber a broader understanding of the 
total NAHO program. One way to 
accomplish this tie-in, it feels, is 
through closer relations between the 
local chapter and the regional coun- 
cil, by such means as (1) setting up 
a regional committee to consult on 
chapter programs; (2) setting up 
counterparts of regional committees 
on the chapter level; (3) giving the 
chapter responsibility for certain 
phases of regional activities. includ- 
ing portions of the regional confer- 
ence program; (4) exchanging in- 
formation between the chapter and 
regional officers, pro- 
grams, regional conference reports, 
activities of other chapters, activ- 
ities of regional committees, etc. “An 
active regional chapter committee 
could evolve other techniques for 
making individual members of 
NAHO feel a part of the functioning 
organization,’ the report added. 


council on 


The report ended with hints for 
new chapters based on Houston ex- 


RESEARCH— 

(Continued from page 310) 
arated approaches to the subject of 
housing. 

lt was evident to the members of 
the Committee on Housing’ Research 
that merely getting people with re- 
lated interests together on this level 
would not be sufficient to induce 
very extensive cross-fertilization o1 
long-standing collaboration among 
those present, let alone providing 
adequate opportunity for detailed 
planning or research activity. This 
observation growing out of the sym- 
posium supported the Committee's 
earlier conclusion that a meeting of 
this kind, no matter how essential 
as a first step. would have to be 
succeeded by organized follow-up 
measures, 

It is the intention of the Commit- 
tee, therefore, to supplement its re- 
search planning monographs with a 
program of stimulating actual re- 
search planning by inviting repre- 
sentatives of a few of the most active 
housing and planning research cen- 
ters to meet with the Committee in 
the course of its regular sessions for 
the purpose of considering practica- 
ble plans for an organized and bal- 
anced approach to research planning 
in this field. The Committee antici- 
pates that this procedure will result 
in more effective utilization of its 
research planning morographs and 
will set the pattern for similar activ- 
ity elsewhere. 





perience: (1) hold regular meetings 
at time most suitable to majority of 
members; (2) gear chapter activities 
to interest all members; (3) use 
newspapers to publicize chapter 
activities. 


VALLEJO 

Leslie P. Lee, of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo, is 
the new President of the Vallejo 
Chapter, having been elected at the 
August monthly meeting. Other ofh- 
cers elected at the time—all of them 
staff members of the Vallejo Author- 
ity—are as follows: Vice-President 
Mrs. Agnes Anderson; Secretary 
Mrs. Esther Rowson: 
Mrs. Ina Roby. 

This fall the Chapter published a 
report of its activities during the year 
July 1947 through August 1948. The 
report includes a chronology of high 
spots of the program year, a com- 
plete list of Chapter members, and 
copies of the minutes of all Chapter 
meetings during the year. 


Treasure 


= 
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Displays Featured at NAHO Annual 


Pictured below are exhibits sponsored by the 17 firms 
pated in NAHO’s Third Annual Exhibit of Building 





Meeting 


that partici- 
and Mainte- 


nance Products, held in conjunction with NAHO’s 15th Annual 


Meeting, in Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 







} HOTPOINT, INC.— 
| electrical appliances 


SPARK STOVE— 
oil heaters 


GRAVELY 
NORTHWEST— 
tractor-mowers 


RY-LOCK 
COMPANY, LTD.— 
window screens 


MARSHALL-WELLS 
COMPANY 
Youngstown kitchens 


DU PONT— 
window shade cloth 


NORGE DIVISIGN— 
electrical applicances 


PRESERVATIVE 
AIN 


paints and 
waterproofing 


DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS— 
steel casement 
windows 


ARMOR 
LABORATORIES— 
waterproof coatings 


SERVEL, INC.— 
gas refrigerators 





ISH CRUCIBLE 


SWED 
STE 


Olsonite toilet seats 


ALD, INC.— 
laundry equipment 


PACIFIC TELECOIN— 
laundry equipment, 
: vending machines 


MIDWEST 
INTERIORS— 


5.0. SEAQUER UG J. A. SEXAUER— 
plumbing repair tools 


| ZECERS, INC.— 
metal window 
equipment 





window shades 





Fene sl7@ 
tr" ‘a 3 
YS — 
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Not pictured above is the 
second exhibit of the Mar- 
shall-Wells Company, fea- 
turing Coleman heaters. 
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NAHO 15th Annual Meeting Proceedings Summarized 


Playing to an all-time high audi- 
ence of 826 delegates and_ their 
wives, NAHO’s 15th Annual Meet- 
ing for the four days October 13 
to 16 gave attention to a full range 
of housing problems, from leaks in 
masonry walls to the prospects for 
national housing legislation in 1949. 
Opening the meeting on October 13, 
NAHO?’s retiring president Ray O. 
Edwards said: “This is the first time 
in the 15 years since NAHO’s or- 
ganization that we have met west 
of the Rocky Mountains. From the 
record-breaking attendance here. I 
might suggest the thought that it 
will not be the last .” Mr. Ed- 
wards then launched into a_hard- 
hitting message to the delegates. ex- 
cerpted as follows: 

RAY O. EDWARDS— 
Discusses NAHO’s Role 
in the National Housing Program 

“Should we be an organization of 
super-social intellectuals. with our 
heads in the clouds, neglectful of our 
foundation in the fundamertals of 
human rights and dignities? 

“Must we be pawns for any group, 
any organization, or for any govern- 
mental agency to be successful? 
Must it be for a few to do the 
master thinking for our organization 
if they are not the leaders in their 
own city, own county, or own state? 

“What of our membership? Why 
are we not larger? Where are the 
commissioners, the management per- 
sonnel, the maintenance staff who 
should belong and who need the 
services provided by NAHO? The 
first words of our constitution state 
that “NAHO is dedicated to the bet- 
tering of all types of public ad- 
ministrative practice in 
Surely there is no one so proficient 
that he can not ‘better’ his adminis- 
trative practices—no position so big 
or so insignificant that the experi- 
ences of others in the same field 
can not help the man or woman 
who holds that position do a better 
job and render a higher service in 
our profession 


The Role of Housing Commissioners 

“And to come nearer home. what 
of the local authority commission- 
ers themselves? I am_ particularly 
concerned that we do not have 100 
per cent membership from these 
valuable and unselfish citizens. An 
interest in and a desire for knowl- 
edge of a program that their com- 
munities look to them to operate is 
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indicated by their appointment and 
acceptance of the office of housing 
commissioner. The desire of NAHO 
to attract commissioners into active 
participation in our organizational 
affairs is basic. We have long recog- 
nized that upon the shoulders of 
these men and women—rendering 
services without compensation, 
barred from any profit in the oper- 
ation of the authority, and represent- 
ing the entire community in their 
deliberations and decisions on 
them rests the strength and back- 
bone of the public housing move- 
ment. The degree to which they are 
informed will decide the wisdom of 
their judgment and the advancement 
of the cause of better housing for 
the citizens most in need of assist- 
ance. Think of the bulwark these 
men represent in your community: 
think of their dedication to public 
service; think of their unspoken 
strength as an answer to our critics. 


The housing commissioners across 
the breadth of this country could 
themselves. if informed and eager 
to render the highest service, assure 
public acceptance of the need for 
slum clearance and public housing. 
They must be the informed voice of 
the community speaking for the 
voiceless millions who live in the 
slums of our cities. We need not 
be concerned that our program is 
assailed by the mercenaries of 
vested interest if our housing com- 
missioners, with clean hands, eaget 
hearts. and informed minds, present 
our story to our communities. The 
American citizen has an ingrained 
respect for the informed civic lead- 
er who is unafraid to presert a vital 
need and an honest plea for under- 
standing 


Local Control Is Essential 


“The basic ingredient of our di- 
rectives and regulations must con- 





. 7 
housing. 


WHO THEY WERE 

641 delegates—78 per cent 

were representatives of local 
housing authorities. Of this 
number, 262 were executive di- 
rectors and major central of- 
fice personnel; 171 were com- 
missioners; 128 were mana- 
gers, tenant selection super- 
visors, tenant relations aides, 
etc.; 30 were maintenance su- 
pervisory personnel. 

Of the remaining 22 per 
cent, 51 persons were officials 
from agencies other than hous- 
ing authorities, principally 
municipal and state govern- 
mental agencies. Persons rep- 
resentative of citizen 
and other non-official bodies 
counted up to 14. Wives and 
family members of delegates 
accounted for 120 
tions. 


froups 


registra- 


ance coverihe 
register formally 





WHO CAME TO NAHO’S FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


826 persons were registered from 36 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 
The state of Washington sent 
the largest delegation to the 
meeting: 316. 
California was the runner- 
up, with 96 persons registered. 
Another dozen states to send 
sizeable delegations were: 
Texas—3i 
Illinois 0 
Pennsylvania—28 
Florida 27 
New Jersey—26 
Montana—22 
Connecticut—1 
Wisconsin—14 
Georgia ] | 
New York—13 
Mississippi—11 
The other states sent delega- 
tions ranging from 1 (Utah) 
to 10. 


Oregon—57 
, 
, 
9° 
~ 


o 
oO 


In addition, more than 50 representatives of commercial firms 
were present at the meeting to direct the commercial exhibits pic- 
tured on page 314. Also, representatives of the press were in atter d- 
x various sessions of the meeting, but they did not 
thus pushing up close to 900 the number of per- 
sons who patiicipated in the conference. 
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tinue to be their applicability to local 
conditions and problems. NAHO 
has been zealous in guarding and 
promoting this wise course on the 
theory that the men administering 
the program in the community have 
a point of view often unrecognized 
when determinations are made from 
afar. Commissioners and directors 
of local authorities receive their 
positions and support from their 
communities. It therefore follows 
that their thinking must have equal 
if not more weight than the guardi- 
ans of the law in a Washington office. 
This essential meeting of the minds 
calls for equally essential meetings 
around the conference table. Dis- 
cussion, previous to the adoption 
of directives, is mutually conducive 
to wise and workable conclusions 
and robs neither party of his au- 
thority or dignity. 


Federal-Local Relations 

“One of the most valuable func- 
tions of NAHO has been the work 
of the Federal-Local Authority Re- 
lations Committee. This method is 
the only healthy way of administer- 
ing an essentially local program that 
operates through federal legislation. 
It is the expressed feeling of NAHO 
that administrative directives from 
the Public Housing Administration 
should be released only after com- 
plete discussion in the Federal-Local 
Committee. We realize that during 
the present reorganization, emergen- 
cy action has often been necessary. 
However, the mutual responsibility 
of federal and local officials must 
continue to be recognized and prac- 
ticed if we are to have a working 
relationship that will benefit the en- 
tire program—a program that did 
not succeed under federal con- 
ee 

“To summarize my comments on 
the organizational functions of 
NAHO— in the professional sense, 
this Association provides means of 
improving our administrative tech- 
niques in the field of public service 
in housing. This objective is ac- 
complished through pooling our ex- 
periences and reaching sound con- 
clusions in the conduct of housing 
developments, through research and 
study, and through constant and 
alert interest in the technical hous- 
ing problems of our country. Daily, 
weekly, and monthly, this function 
progresses and our emphasis on serv- 
ice in the many areas of housing 
interest moves increasingly for- 
ward... 

“T have quoted the opening words 
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of our constitution—let me finish 
that sentence: “NAHO is dedicated 
to the bettering of all types of public 
administrative practice in housing 
toward the objective of adequate 
housing for the entire people. With 
this objective in mind, let us look 
squarely at the national housing 
program at the end of the 80th 
Congress. We of NAHO, looking 
toward the objective of adequate 
housing for the entire people, see 
an incomplete and inadequate legis- 
lative frame upon which to weave 
the housing program of this great 
nation. We see the area of greatest 
need and most desperate want com- 
pletely ignored, the most prevalent 
reason given for this neglect being 
that slum clearance and_ public 
housing represent a long-range pro- 
gram and therefore should be de- 
layed. There can be no effective 
housing policy that fails to take 
into consideration the vast number 
of families with the greatest housing 
need, whether it be long-range or 
short-range. Perhaps, we can gain 
a small amount of comfort from 
the long and stony path to the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the 
United States. For 11 years, the 
founders of our country argued and 
disagreed, walked out of sessions 
and later reassembled, before the 
framework of our government was 
established. Just so, our objective 
commits us to a firm and continuing 
stand for decent housing for all 
American families. We have dedi- 
cated ourselves to obtaining ‘ade- 
quate housing for the entire people.’ 
Therefore, we must and shall direct 
the major part of our energy and 
effort in the area of starkest need 
—that area that over the years has 
been of little or no interest to the 
associations of builders and fin- 
anciers. 

“That is not to say that we set 
ourselves up as well-doers for the 
poor downtrodden but rather that 
we are realists who face squarely 
the fact that in twentieth century 


America more than 10 million 
American families live in_ the 
slums and shacks of American 
cities. For better family life in 


America, slum clearance is the great- 
est national need. It can not be 
effected without a corresponding 
public housing program to rehouse 
slum families of the lowest in- 
come... 
The Future 

“In summary, NAHO’s role in 
the national housing program is to 
work for well-rounded housing de- 


CONFERENCE 
SCENES 





Seattle’s Mayor William Devin greets 
the opening session of the conference. 





The Seattle Authority’s chairman, 
Miss Muriel Mawer, says ‘‘welcome.” 





President of the Pacific Northwest 
Council — host to the meeting — Paul 
Houser, jr., starts the meeting. 
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Ray O. Edwards, retiring NAHO Presi- 
dent, makes opening address. 





NAHO Director Robert D. Sipprell re- 
cites conference ground rules. 





Mrs. Winifred E. Muzzy, who directed 
the highly successful tour and entertain- 
ment features of the conference and who 
made all hotel accommodations for the 
delegates, was honored at annual dinner. 
The Hawaiian delegation took the oc- 
casion to present her with an orchid lei. 
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velopment in our nation — with 
prejudice toward none and with re- 
spect for all housing progress that 
moves this country a little closer 
to its ultimate goal of decent hous- 
ing for the entire people. With 
special vigor we emphasize the area 
of greatest need and will so con- 
Gee. ss 

“We of NAHO have and will con- 
tinue to measure the housing need 
of American families. not by the 
rule of dollars, but rather by the 
golden rule of human dignity. This 
principle is the roof tree of our As- 
sociation. It is, indeed, a mighty 
purpose. 

“NAHO has always demonstrated 
a courageous spirit and calls upon 
a rich heritage. Our inspiration is 
from the past, our duty is in the 
present, and our hope lies in the 
future.” 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY— 
“The American people want 
a truly effective housing program .. . 

a what this country needs 
today is a good $6000 house 
generally, not just spottily, avail- 
able . . . I make the prediction 
that either there will be a _ vigor- 
ous and successful drive by the 
housing industry to produce lower 
cost housing or there will be a 
marked falling off in the volume of 
housing construction, with all the 
bad implications of such a develop- 
ment to the national economy as 
well as to the housing needs of 
the American people. 

“Personally I am confident that 
the former course of action will 
prevail. I see growing evidence that 
the leaders of the private housing 
industry share these views and are 
taking steps to carry them out 

“What more do we need for a 
truly comprehensive attack on the 
housing problem? .. . Even if a 
year or two from now we could 
achieve quantity production of good 
housing at $6000 or equivalent 
rents, we would still not be in a 
position to meet the problem of 
very low-income families now limit- 
ed to slums or other substandard 
housing. Nor would such a develop- 
ment equip us to meet the problem 
of slum clearance and _ redevelop- 
ment. 

“It is clear that we can not move 
ahead on a truly comprehensive 
housing effort until we possess the 
ways and means for attacking these 
two basic problems—the problem of 
decent shelter for families in the 
lowest income strata and the prob- 


” 


lems of slum redevelopment. It is 
equally true, | believe, that under 
present conditions or what we can 
foresee at least for some years to 
come, the solution of these twin 
problems will require federal assist- 
ance and financial aid. 

“Having said this, I think we 
should look critically and realistical- 
ly at the question of why we do 
not today possess the means necessa- 
ry to attack these twin problems. 
The remark is obvious but it bears 
repeating that we did not get them 
primarily because they represented 
the principal points of controversy 
in the whole question of compre- 
hensive housing legislation. Con- 
troversy is not of necessity an evil 
thing. I personally do not agree 
with the position of many who op- 
posed the slum clearance and low- 
rent public housing provisions of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. But 
we must always bear in mind that 
we operate in a democratic society 
and that it is a basic function of 
such society to seek to reconcile ex- 
treme differences of points of view 
on basic issues. 


Fears Must Be Allayed 


“In considering these points, | 
think we should put aside the views 
of these extremists who have no 
interest in or desire for any real 
solution of the country’s housing 
problems. This done, there still re- 
mains a substantial opposition to 
slum clearance and low-rent public 
housing that is based on sincere mis- 
givings. Even though we may con- 
sider these misgivings to be mistak- 
en, I can appreciate the apprehen- 
sions of some of them. I think it 
is the job of everyone who is work- 
ing for an effective comprehensive 
housing program to take every con- 
sistent step to reconcile these mis- 
givings and to dissolve them in the 
increasing public agreement on hous- 
ing issues that is our best hope for 
housing progress. I think some, who 
support a comprehensive program, 
have done just the opposite in the 
past. 

“For example, there are those who 
oppose a comprehensive housing 
program because they see in it the 
germs of total governmental control 
or nationalization of the building in- 
dustry. I think it is our job to 
overcome these fears by a genuine 
demonstration that such a program 
would place main reliance on the 
development of private enterprise in 
housing, with direct public aid 
limited strictly to those areas where 
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private enterprise can not operate. 
We should make it crystal clear that 
such a program includes no regi- 
mentation either of housing produc- 
ers or housing consumers. We should 
make it equally clear that our ob- 
jective is the development of the 
housing industry and of the hous- 
ing supply to the point where every 
American family would have the op- 
portunity to secure a good home of 
its own choosing, in a good en- 
vironmert, and at a price within its 
ability to pay. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of federal government 
to provide every family a house. It 
is the responsibility of all govern- 
ment and private enterprise together 
to provide practicable opportunity 
for every family to have a decent 
home-place. 

“Then there are those who oppose 
even a small public housing pro- 
gram because they sincerely fear the 
precedent of public ownership of any 
substantial volume of housing. I 
have long felt that this fear of pub- 
lic ownership has been the most im- 
portant obstacle to the needed ex- 
tension of a program of public hous- 
ing aid for low-income families. 
Those proponents of a comprehen- 
sive program who give the impres- 
sion that public ownership and 
management of housing is an end 
to be sought for its own sake are 
rendering a disservice. That is not 
the motive of proposed legislation. 
It is contrary to the firm view of 
the Housing Agency and of the Ad- 
ministration. I, therefore, think it 
is a very healthy development that 
some leaders within the public hous- 


ing movement are studying the pos- 
sibility of acceptable alternatives 
through such devices as non-profit 
corporations or cooperatives. I have 
stated before Congressional commit- 
tees and I state again today that the 
authorization of sorely needed hous- 
ing aid for low-income families 
should not be delayed while we 
search for a new formula that would 
not involve public ownership. But 
| believe it behooves all thuse seek- 
ing a full long-range solution of this 
problem to lend their best thinking 
to the question of whether there may 
not be equally effective methods of 
rendering public aid that would 
avoid the obstacle of large-scale or 
long continued public ownership. . . 
Remove Weaknesses 

“I need not remind this audience 
of the many charges — largely dis- 
torted — of widespread inefficien- 
cies and abuses in the administra- 
tion of public housing that were 
used as part of the opposition to 
the enactment of comprehensive 
long-range, housing legislation. But 
I would emphasize that to the extent 
that there are weaknesses, they must 
he removed. There can be no better 
foundation for public good will and 
support than a demonstration of ef- 
ficient management, fully consistent 
with the intent of the program and 
fully responsive to the public in- 
terest. Moreover, there is a com- 
pelling obligation, legal and moral. 
for you to see that the public hous- 
ing we have serves its purpose fully. 
Its purpose is to provide decent 
housing for those who are not fi- 
nancially able to get it otherwise . . . 


“I am convinced that the Ameri- 
can people want a truly effective 
practicable opportunity of good 
homes for all families, that will 
wipe out slums, and that will pro- 
vide wholesome, stimulating environ- 
ments for children. I believe, too. 
that what the American people real- 
ly want they will generally get. 
The task of government is to promote 
that opportunity, primarily and 
chiefly, through private enterprise. 
That is the challenge and the promise 
that faces the entire housing industry 
in this country. To meet that chal- 
lenge and to realize that promise. 
a job well done with the tools at 
hand is the best preparation for in- 
creasing responsibilities in the years 
ahead.” 


SENATOR WARREN CG. MAGNUSON— 
In “‘Gallup Poll’’ Guess, 
Predicts Gloomy Housing Fut-re 

At the second day’s luncheon ses- 
sion, the major speaker was Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, who sought to answer the ques- 
tion: “What Are the Prospects for 
Public Housing and Slum Clear- 
ance Legislation in 1949?” The Sen- 
ators answer to this question fol- 
lowed the public opinion pollsters’ 
lead on the November 2 elections 
and ran as follows, casting somewhat 
of an appalled hush over his audi- 
ence: 

“Opponents of comprehensive 
housing legislation used every par- 
liamentary shenanigan to defeat the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. Most of 
these men will be in the House and 
Senate next session. My political 








crystal ball says the same House 
leaders who blocked legislation in 
the 80th Congress will be in power 


in the 8lst. 
Senate may 
vember 2nd 


The leadership in the 
change hands on No- 
but so far as housing 
legislation is concerned the Senate 
has been consistently favorable any- 
way. 

“I want to dwell now for a few 
minutes on the chief arguments used 
by the opposition against so called 
public or low-rent housing and slum 
clearance . . . | give you straight 
from the Republican leadership in 
Congress the first argument against 
the low-rent housing: “Today the 
building industry is operating full 
blast—at top capacity, turning out 
houses in record-breaking amounts. 
The industry is using up all ma- 
terials that are being produced—all 
the labor that is available. If the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill were en- 
acted. the federal government then 
would take away labor and materials 
from the present building output to 
build public housing.’ 

“Another 
income 


argument against low- 
rental housing goes some- 
thing like this and I quote from 
Senate debate on the subject: “Low- 
rent housing is very properly and 
actually a social and welfare prob- 
lem. For that primary reason | 
think the subject is deserving of full 
consideration by this body, and 
ought to have such consideration in 
its own right. But it has no place in 
a housing bill.’ . . 

“Then there is the argument that 
true comprehensive housing legisla- 
tion is ‘socialistic.’ 


net 


“According to my definition com- 
prehensive housing legislation, to be 
so described, should 
low-rent 


slum 
housing, farm 
housing, research, and wide dissemi- 
nation of the resultjof such research. 
In the 80th Congress these. to some 
people, less than palatable provi- 
sions were Ww rapped in one package 
with a called ‘aids to 
private enterprise. Those who re- 
fused to accept the package with the 
sweetening included are certainly not 
relish the cake with the 
frosting gone. They got what they 
were most interested in getting. 

“I don't think the men who 
massacred the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill are going to accept the bones. 


include 
clearance, 


sweetening 


going to 


These same men—lI’m afraid—will 
be in control of the House 
the 8lst Congress convenes on Janu- 
ary 3, 1949. The fight will be made 

I’m pessimistic as to the outcome.” 


Ww hen 


HAROLD ROBINSON— 
State Assumes Housing Responsibility 
to Make Up Federal Lack 

Speaking at the same luncheon 
session as Senator Magnuson, Harold 
Robinson, Director of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board, said: 

“The trend at the moment is very 
definitely toward state aid for hous- 
ing . . . Three states in New 
land have taken the initiative into 
their own hands rather than wait 
longer for Congress to act. These 
are Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. Of the three state- 
aid programs, that of my own state, 
Massachusetts, is by far the greatest 
in terms of dollars, dwelling units. 


Eng- 


Photograph by J. J. Kneisle 
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and speed. As a matter of fact, the 
Massachusetts housing program is. 
without doubt, the biggest thing in 
public housing today. 

“Connecticut has a program of 
state guarantees subsidies 
from $15 
New Hamp 
shire has a $ program of 
state local 
notes and annual subsidies of $225. 
000. Massachusetts, 


ership of Governor Robert F. 


without 
enlarged 
million to $45 million. 


only recently 


7 million 
guarantee of authority 
under the lead 
Brad 
ford, has a program that will permit 
the construction of some 25.000 new 
low-income and 


dwelling units for 


moderate-income veterans 


“The Massachusetts program is a 
two-fold one. On the one hand. we 
authorized to 


the bonds and notes of 


have been Puarantes 


lo al hous 
ing authorities to the extent of $200 
million and to make 


sidies of $5 million over a period 


annual sub 


of 25 vears. or total subsidies of 
$125 million for 


housing 


a long-range rental 
other 
rental-sale 


program. On the 
hand, we also have a 
program, of municipal credit with 
state participation, offering an ad 
ditional $100 


million of construc 


“The rents we are attempting to 
reach are $45 gross rentals—that is 
including heat. hot water, and all 
utilities. We hope to achieve those 
rents by virtue of the low interest 
rate permissible because of the state 
guarantee, the annual subsidy, and 
the partial tax exemption. Those 
rents are roughly 10 per cent be 
low the industrial 


average weekly 


North 8!st Street, Seattle—available from hir 





at 








wage in Massachusetts. That is about 
as low as we can get. Yet, at the 
same time, we will reach a lower, 
if not the lowest, income veteran... 

“All this is just to show you what 
can be done by the states when the 
federal government fails to assume 
its rightful burden. We passed this 
legislation in Massachusetts know- 
ing full well that the federal govern- 
ment with its broader tax base is 
the governmental agency that should 
furnish the necessary financial assist- 
ance. (At the same time Senators 
Lodge and Saltonstall secured the 
passage of an amendment to the 
federal legislation to permit con- 
version of these state-aided units 
to a federally aided basis when and 
if federal funds become available.) 
We passed it in the face of rising 
construction costs and the opposition 
of the real estate lobby. We passed 
it because Massachusetts, the legis- 
lature, and Governor Bradford had 
the courage to take action. We hope 
that it will prove an incentive and 
an example for the other states of 
the country if the Congress fails to 
act, or even if the Congress does 
act.” 


WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION— 
Conference Adopts Resolution Asking 
for National Disposition Legislation 
Following a full session of the 
conference on the morning of Oc- 
tober 14 on the subject “Recommend- 
ed Policies for the Disposition of 
War Housing,” a resolution asking 
for national legislation to cope with 
the problem was approved in out- 
line and was later put into complete 
form and adopted in full at the busi- 
ness meeting on October 15. Pre- 
siding over the session was Floyd 
S. Ratchford, Executive Director, 





At left, Senator Warren G. Magnusson views Los Angeles 


Housing Authority of the City of 
Vancouver. Three statements on the 
major aspects of the problem were 
presented by: (1) Robert Duncan 
Lee, city councilman from Rich- 
mond, California, where two-thirds 
of the city’s population of 150,000 
lives in public housing, nearly all 
of it temporary; (2) J. Eugene Mce- 
Mahon, Chairman, Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority; and (3) 
Lester W. Humphreys, Legal Coun- 
sel, Housing Authority of Portland. 

Text of the resolution is: 

WHEREAS, there was discrimination 
shown toward municipalities and local pub- 
lic bodies in the passage of the McGregor 
Act: and 

WHEREAS, tre present law requires de- 
molition of temporary war housing projects 
by January 1, !950 unless extended by the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency after reporting to Con- 
gress; and 

WHEREAS, the disposition of temporary 
war housing is a matter that varies ma- 
terially in different localities and is one 
that should be determined solely by the 
local community; and 

WHEREAS, the degree of housing short- 
age and need flor continuing or discon- 
tinuing temporary war nousing projects 
varies greatly with each community; and 

WHEREAS, the provisions of the Lan- 
ham Act have consistencly required dis- 
posal of temporary war housing projects 
as materials, indicating that such temporary 
war housing is as expendable an item of 
World War II as the products of those 
installations they were built to serve; and 

WHEREAS, at the present time pro- 
ceeds of the final disposition of the re- 
maining war materials have reached an 
all time low, we feel the procedure out 
lined below is consistent with the now 
existing policy of the federal government: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the National Association of 
Housing Officials hereby recommends the 
passage of legislation by the Congress and 
Senate of the United States of America 
that would enable local public bodies to 
acquire temporary war housing projects, 
including those erected under Title V of 


the Lanham Act and those that have here- 
tofore been determined to be “not of a 
temporary character,” under the follow- 
ing general conditions: 

1. That such projects be acquired by lo- 
cal public bodies only upon written request 
for such acquisition by the local public 
body. 

2. That the filing of such request must 
be made within a reasonable period of time 
after enactment of such enabling legisla- 
tion. 

3. That such acquisition be with or with- 
out compensation to the United States of 
America and if for compensation then for 
an amount not in excess of the cost of 
the acquisition of the land to the United 
States, to be paid for in cash or over a 
period of not to exceed five years with in- 
terest on the unpaid balance at a rate not 
to exceed 4 per cent per annum. 

+. That after acquisition of such property 
preference shall be given to veterans of 
World War II or ex-servicemen and their 
families in filling vacancies in any hous 
ing so acquired, 

5. If anv such property so acquired be 
disposed of by the local public body with- 
in five years from the date of its con- 
veyance, the local public body shall pay 
to the United States of America any net 
profit resulting from such sale. 

6. That in the event any local public body 
acquire under such legislation housing lo- 
cated upon land not owned by the United 
States of America such local public body 
shall assume all of the terms and condi 
tions of any lease or other arrangement 
for the United States of the land upon 
which such housing is located. 

7. Any housing acquired under such 
legislation shall be operated by the local 
public body under the local or state law 
pertaining to housing under which such 
local public body exists or operates. 


and BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
enabling legislation be passed permitting 
the transfer by the United States of Ameri- 
ca to a local public body for a nominal 
consideration upon application by a local 
public body for any permanent war hous- 
ing projects constructed under the Lan- 
ham Act for operation by the local public 
body as low-income housing projects and 
that the United States of America shall 
receive the net proceeds from the opera- 
tion of such low-income projects after de- 





is Rose Morry of the Seattle Authority, who directed the con- 


Authority's housing projects—constructed in miniature on the 
brim of Barbara Rosien’s hat. 

Center, a view of the delegates registering for the confer- 
ence. The young lady walking purposefully into the camera 
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ference press room. 

At right, the only view of busy Lela Hall, also from the 
Seattle Authority, that the cameraman caught. Mrs. Hall 
handled the conference registration. 
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ducting payments in lieu of taxes, main- 
tenance reserves and repairs, and costs of 
administration for a period of years not 
exceeding the undepreciated life expectancy 
of any such project so transferred, such 
depreciated life being that as may be set 
for similar types of construction by the 
Federal Housing Administration or the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and = such 
total life expectancy being computed from 
the completion of the original construc 
tion date of any such project. 


ELIZABETH WOOD— 
Presents Committee Recommendations 
for Future Low-Rental Program 

At a general session of the con- 
ference on October 15, Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, as chairman of the 
NAHO Committee for the Establish- 
ment of Principles for the Design, 
Construction, and Management of an 
Expanded Low-Rent Program, pre- 
sented a series of Committee recom- 
mendations, covering four major as- 
pects of public housing operation: 
(1) the relationship of the local 
housing authority to the city, state, 
and federal government; (2) the 
relationship of public housing to 
city planning; (3) the architecture 
of public housing; (4) the manage- 
ment of public housing. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations _—were 
thrown open to discussion by the 
delegates and in all cases were ac- 
cepted without change. During the 
coming year, the report will be giv- 
en further Committee study and will 
then be published for membership 
distribution. Highlights from the 
report in the form in which it was 
presented to the October 15 session 
are quoted below: 

“The general assignment to this 
Committee was to prepare for pres- 
entation to the membership of 
NAHO the general answer to the 
question: ‘If there were a new, ex- 
panded low-rent program, how dif- 
ferently should authorities operate 
from the way they have operated the 
old program?’... 


At left, the opening luncheon session, addressed by HHFA 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley, shown leaning on lectern. 
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The Authority Itself 

“The administration of the local 
public housing program should con- 
tinue to rest with a local housing 
authority, i.e... a municipal corpo- 
ration established for the purpose by 
the state act. Public administrators 
point to the day when public hous- 
ing may well be a department of 
the city government but it still seems 
maximum desirability to have the 
program administered by a separate 
autonomous agency. 

“The concept of non-paid com- 
missioners, appointed by the head of 
the local government, still seems 
best. This pattern still seems to pre- 
sent the best chance at objective ad- 
ministration, on behalf of the public 
interest. The use of paid commis- 
sioners does not yet seem in the best 
public interest in most communi- 
ties. 

“In many cities it was the policy 
to appoint commissioners so that the 
membership of the authority consti- 
tuted a covering of vocational, 
racial, or national interests. The 
principle should be that any such 
distribution of interest should be 
secondary to a prime concern in 
public housing. 

“The above principles are re- 
lated to securing a maximum of 
autonomy and independence for a 
local authority desirous of doing a 
good job. But the fact remains that 
the independence possible for a 
local authority is not the same it 
once was. It can no longer operate 
in a vacuum. It must secure a 
volume of clearances, approvals, re- 
views by the local governing body 
such as it never had before. It must 


actually share decisions in many 


cases with the local governing body. 
This basic fact makes it necessary 
that local authorities involve new 
increase public ac- 
ceptance, develop new techniques in 


relationships, 


order to reconcile the increasing re- 
quirement for closer relationships 
with the increased need for maintain- 
ing autonomy. 

The Authority and the State 

Government 

“The problem in relation to state 
governments lies in those 
where programs have been initiated 
involving _ state 


states 


loans or other 
methods of state aid. Any loaning 
agency has a right to supervise funds 
for which it has responsibility and 
it is particularly desirable that states 
assume a share of financial responsi- 
bility in the total housing program. 

“Two principles are clear: (a) 
that no federal funds should be 
channeled through a state agency, 
nor should there be superimposed 
upon the federal responsibility a 
state responsibility for the super- 
vision of federal funds. Where both 
federal and state funds are in- 
volved, there should be dove-tailing 
of responsibility and not a duplica- 
tion. (b) The principles that govern 
the nature of state supervision of 
state funds should be those that 
would govern the sound administra- 
tion of any governmental financial 
aid, 
The Local Authority and the Federal 

Government 

“Local authorities have now had 
as much as 14 years’ experience in 
working under the supervision of the 
federal agency. They have operated 
under a variety of organizational set- 
ups—regional, centralized, function- 
al, vertical, etc. We can remember 
the days when PWA architects in 
Washington dictated the smallest de- 
tail of design, with letters and blue- 
prints flying back and forth between 
the local authority and Washing- 
ton 

“Supervision and audit procedures 
in regard to fidelity of operation 
should not be lessened from their 





At right, the speakers who discussed the disposition of war 
housing: Humphreys, Lee, Ratchford, McMahon, reporter. 
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present degree and in some fields 
might even be strengthened. The 
usual auditing should be strict. In 
addition, audits of management func- 
tions related to fidelity should be 
maintained, such as tenant selection 
and purchasing procedures 


“Most local authorities have a 
preference for a decentralized rather 
than centralized set-up. There are 
sound reasons why a local authority 
likes to deal with the regional direc- 
tor who knows the local and geo- 
graphic peculiarities of his part of 
the country, especially when the 
regional director has genuine author- 
ity to make decisions .. . 

“The minimum responsibility of 
the federal agency in the develop- 
ment program would seem to be 
(1) that there is bona fide need; 
(2) that projects are developed eco- 
nomically so there is no waste of 
funds; (3) that they are built well. 
Federal supervision should not go 
beyond ascertainment of these three 
objectives 


Planning 


“Local authorities must work 
closely with the city planning agency 
and with all other planning and 
action agencies, such as the park dis- 
trict, board of education, highway 
department, public works depart- 
ment, etc., in order to bring to 
these agencies full recognition of 
the housing aspects of city planning 
and so that to an increasing degree 
public housing projects will be 
coupled with other public improve- 
ments and so that to an increasing 
degree public housing projects are 
a part of the rebuilding of the city. 
This means concretely that: (1) 
As rapidly as possible the housing 
authority working with the plan 
commission and other agencies 
should develop detailed plans for 


slum areas to serve as a guide to 
all these agencies, so that the slums 
may be redeveloped soundly and 
permanently. (2) The program of 
the board of education for school 
replacements or modernization in 
slum areas should be developed 
along with the housing authority's 
plans; the same should be true of 
the plans of the park district. There 
should be joint determination among 
these agencies as to areas of re- 
sponsibility. (3) No housing project 
should be presented to the city coun- 
cil for approval unless it carries 
with it plans involving school plans 
and recreation plans in its neighbor- 
hood. This is particularly important 
in the case of slum clearance projects 
but is equally important in the case 
of outlying projects. (4) The hous- 
ing authority, together with the plan 
commission, should agree upon the 
areas or sections of slum areas for 
redevelopment by private enterprise. 
It is a fact that concrete plans de- 
veloped by all agencies indicated 
above and the housing authority 
represent a more favorable back- 
ground for private enterprise in such 
areas. 

“The joint plans for redevelop- 
ment of stum areas ought to be given 
the widest possible public distribu- 
tion and understanding, in order that 
when a specific project is brought 
to the city council, it has been aired 
in public and is recognized as being 
part of a planned redevelopment of 
the city 


Architecture 


“So many studies of public hous- 
ing unit plans have been made that 
sometimes it seems as though the 
possibilities of improving present 
standard designs are negligible 
But the prime fact remains that the 


exterior aspects of most housing 





projects are weary, stale, sterile, and 
unimaginative. The strictures for 
economy have not been the only 
cause of this sterility . . . The one 
field of apartment house design that 
needs further exploration is the field 
of multiple-story design, where not 
the units themselves, but the total 
floor plan needs study, particularly 
in relationship to the use of bal- 
conies or other elevated outdoor or 
common space 

“There has been some experimen- 
tation with methods of achieving 
greater flexibility of units. Because 
most of the housing projects have 
been designed with too few large 
units, since most of the families were 
taken into occupancy at an age-group 
when the birth rate is highest, man- 
agement often finds itself confronted 
with difficulties in adjusting growing 
families to fixed apartments. There 
should be more experimentation in 
design that will permit the assign- 
ment to and use of bedrooms by 
either of adjoining units in order 
to bring about increased flexibility. 

“The most important mecharism 
for minimizing the institutional as- 
pect of public housing is through 
its site plan 

“The maintenance of grounds in 
good physical condition calls for 
careful study in the kinds and use 
of plant material and the placing. 
location, and type of hard surfacing 
in relation to the type of building 
and the degree of density of popu- 
lation 

Management 


és 


Tenant Selection . . . Managerial 


experience has shown that the hous- 
ing of aged couples can not satis- 
factorily be done in the usual public 
housing project. There is a real con- 
flict between the habits of life of 
the old couples and the habits of 





High attendance marked both the general sessions and the 
At left, the opening session 


small, roundtable discussions. 
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drew a capacity crowd. 
““conversation’’ groups that gathered on Thursday morning. 


At right, several of the breakfast 
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life of young and growing families. 
But more important is the ruthless 
pattern that the present public hous- 
ing policy forces upon us of evict- 


ing the remaining spouse when one 
of the old couple dies. It is a com- 
pletely unsatisfactory handling of 
the problem of housing the aged. It 
may be necessary that since public 
housing is one of the few method: 
of handling the problem, it will have 
to do it even though this program is 
bad. 

*Maragerial experience has 
shown, particularly during the war, 
that when a housing project be- 
comes predominantly a project of 
broken homes, fatherless families, 
problem families, or relief families, 
the normal and desirable program 
of tenant maintenance or tenant re- 
lations will not work. Special staff- 
ing, special services are required. 
It would seem, therefore. that the 
original concept of a public housing 
program—that it should reflect a 
normal population—still is good. 
In other words, although public 
housing accepts relief families. it 
does not permit in its projects a 
dominant percentage of such fami- 
lies. 

“Integration of Tenants Into the 
Community. Many projects have 
been social islands as well as archi- 
techural islands in slum areas. Re- 
pudiation of the project by the 
neighborhood and of the neighbor- 
hood by the project was frequent. 
Sound social planning requires that 
both the physical plant of the project 
and its administration shall seek to 
make maximum use of the usual 
community facilities and resources 
in servicing its tenants. Only when 
such servicing is by an _ outside 
agency is there the 
neighborhood 


mingling of, 
and project people 





The annual dinner on October 15 turned out a sizeable crowd. 
At left is a general view of the ballroom; at right, the special 
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that is socially desirable. Social de- 
sirability is, however, not the only 
reason for the following of this 
principle. administra- 
tion of the project calls for a mini 
mum of 


Economical 


supra-management costs 
This is but a general statement of 
the principle developed soundly and 
in detail by NAHO’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing Welfare. in its re- 
poit Community Services and Public 
Housing. 

“Tenant Attitudes All public 
housers recognize their moral obli- 
gation to administer the low-rent 
housing program as a low-rent pro- 
gram, and they therefore find them- 
selves always in a dilemma between 
their obligation to the educational 
aspects of the program and their ob- 


ligation to administer the eviction 
program. This dilemma is _partic- 
ularly difficult in an era of hous- 
ing shortage like the present one. 
when the medium-income family is 
the family for which the least is 
being done in the way of housing. 
Somewhere along the road, prin- 
ciples must be evolved that will 
minimize this dilemma in order that 
full dividends of the public’s in- 
vestment in public housing may be 
realized.” 


GEORGE W. SIMONS, jJR.— 
What Public Housing Needs Is 
Better Public Understanding 

“Here at the end of your delibera- 
tions | appear to direct some of 
your thinking into an all important 
channel 
at large—the community responsi- 
bility of the housing authority—a 
field of activity that merits your 
most earnest and serious considera- 
tion at this time. Much of the heated 
controversy and criticism heaped on 
public housing in the past could 


your relation to the people 


table for Board members, their wives and guests. 





have been avoided had housing au- 
thorities maintained closer, more in- 
telligible relations with the people 
of their communities. 

“I am coming before you tonight 
not as a commissioner, director, or 
operative but rather as one of the 
public who has had over a_ period 
o years, as city planning and hous- 
ing consultant. the opportunity of 
working with the public and seeing 
the general picture from the outside 
And then, too, my service of 11 years 
housing 
authority. as a director of a com 
munity chest. and 


as a commissioner of a 


as president of 
my city’s council of social agencies, 
sold me on the need for public hous 
ing. 

“Why do so many people assume 
a prejudiced position in opposition 
to public housing—what has been 
lacking in the past decade to stimu- 
late and nourish a wholesome public 
opinion toward an acceptance of 
public housing? Apparently 
the line, the selling job has fallen 
| have talked with many in- 
dividuals in all walks of life and 
endeavor—and almost unanimously 
1\ 4 hen 
pressed to explain their preiudice, 
the parrot-like reply is: ‘Public 
housing is socialistic: public hous- 


along 


down. 


they oppose public housing. 


ing destroys incentive—or ‘Our 
country was not built that way. On 
questioning many of these people 
further—-and among them were the 
so-called leading citizens—it was 
learned that none of them had any 
conception ot public housing or its 
Put to the test. 
few. if any. knew whether a housing 
authority existed in their city and 
if they did have knowledge of such 


a body. they neither knew nor cared 


field of operations. 


how it came into being, who its 


commissioners were, or what its 





In the fore- 
ground, Al Thomas, Nick Dosker, Mr. and Mrs. George Price. 
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functions were. Their ignorance 
could be waved aside by the remark 
that the housing authority was just 
another of those Washington  bu- 
reaus, engaged in another of those 
socialistic experiments to favor a 
selected group. So far as I have 
ever been able to learn, few of the 
leading citizens have ever taken the 
time to investigate and learn about 
public housing or to visit a project. 
As a matter of fact few of them 
know the location of the projects. 
... All these people are vitally con- 
cerned with housing generally; they 
are all cognizant of the housing situ- 
ation but this interest does not pene- 
trate to the needs of those less fortu- 
nate than they. 

“These same people have little 
knowledge of the dynamic changes 
taking place in their own midst. As 
creatures of habit in a gadget age. 
they travel daily to and from their 
comfortable homes to their places of 
business or work completely oblivi- 
ous to the decay that is in process 
along the way. They cuss and dis- 
cuss the traffic, they see a few run 
down dwellings—but little do they 
know that their city is fast rotting 
from the core outward... . People 
the public generally—are like the 
old horse with blinders; they see 
neither to the right nor left—they 
see only the road in front. 

We Progress on Other Fronts 

“We are all proud of our tech- 
nological achievements. Through the 
efforts of scientists our standard of 
living is the highest in the world. 
Through the research of medical and 
health authorities, the span of life 
has been lengthened. Conditions and 
customs once accepted and consid- 
ered sound, are no longer tolerated. 
Our water supplies are not only 
purified but refined to a degree of 
absolute safety and acceptance. Even 


the water of our bathing pools is 
made safe by chlorination. A great 
movement is now under way, spon- 
sored by the United States Public 
Health Service and the various state 
health departments to clean our 
streams so they will be improved for 
fishing and recreation. All these ad- 
vances are tolerated and accepted by 
the people. Despite the governmen- 
tal subsidies essential to the opera- 
tion of these programs, none to my 
knowledge have been branded social- 
istic. But when we apply the same 
techniques and principles to purifi- 
cation of the stream of humanity, it’s 
wrong. Is it more essential to have 
streams of water clean for recre- 
ation and boating or have the stream 
of humanity freed from those pol- 
luting influences that are currently 
contributing so heavily to the cost 
of government? 


“Now in justice to the public, I 
do not think they are wholly to 
blame for their misconceptions 
Let me pose a question. Do the 
people of your community know 
what blight means? Do they know 
where the slum areas are and how 
many low-income people there are 
and the conditions under which they 
live? Do they know anything of the 
recreational program and facilities 
available to these areas of most dense 
population? What do they know of 
these areas as foci of crime, delin- 
quency, infant mortality, and the 
cost burden of these areas on the 
tax roll? Yes. there are a lot of 
questions the public should be en- 
lightened on continuously to stimu- 
late their keener interest and arouse 
them to intelligent action. 

“Universally people are critical 
of the increasing cost of government, 
yet condone conditions responsible 
for such higher costs. We build new 





hospitals for the mentally deficient, 
new jails for the criminal, detention 
homes and court houses, yet close 
our eyes to treatment at the source. . . 

“The record of public housing 
has been good despite the avalanche 
of criticism directed toward it. Ad- 
mittedly errors have been made in 
housing, as in all other human en- 
deavors. Examine the records of any 
corporate experience in America 
and you will learn that errors have 
been made but most of them were 
emasculated by corporate reorgan- 
ization and liquidation at the ex- 
pense of the investing public. I'll 
venture the statement that the record 
of public housing in the past decade 
will measure up to that of any corpo- 
rate body. I know of authorities that 
are operating so well that they 
don’t need the federal subsidy. But 
the story must be told 


Get Off the Defensive 

“First and foremost. it’s time for 
you people to get off the defensive 
and begin to carry the ball. It’s time 
for you to develop and promote edu- 
cational programs among the people 
of your city to replace the misgiv- 
ings and misconceptions that prevail. 
Tell the public how much the federal 
government is subsidizing private 
Break 
out of the cozy shell in which you 
dwell and begin taking the people 
into your confidence. By various 
media at your disposal. begin to ac- 
quaint all the people with your prob- 
lems. Don’t depend upon the annual 
report only. You have all been too 
smug. You have a bill of goods to 
sell but have not sold it. If you feel 
that you can not undertake such ag- 
gressive public relations work, en- 
list the services of some independent 
sympathetic citizens group to carry 
the ball for you. Institute a poll in 


builders in your community. 





Cocktail parties marked the end of the day on both October 
The Pacific Northwest Council was the host on 


13 and 15. 
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both occasions. At left are the musicians who kept the crowd 
dancing; at right is a view of the interested bystanders. 
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THE PICTURES... 
on pages 314 to 324 were taken 
by Walter E. Pollock, Project 
Services Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Vancouver. 











your community to find out what the 
public knows about you—what they 
think of your efferts—and also what 
their attitude is toward public hous- 
ing. That will help you to shape a 
practical program of procedure. 

“Advise the public of the many 
complex forces that are changing the 
physical characteristics of their city 
and how urban rehabilitation could 
be employed to provide improved 
housing facilities and simultaneously 
improve the integrity of the tax 
structure. You people have the ex- 
perience, you have the knowledge, 
and it’s your responsibility to impart 
it w the people to guide their think- 
ing. 

“Disabuse the minds of the people 
as to what you are, how you came 
into being, and what your job is. 
That proposal sounds very elemen- 
tal but, strangely, a majority of your 
public is disillusioned and needs 
straightening out. Tell them frankly 
that you are not a Washington boon- 
doggling bureau, that you were not 
appointed by someone in Washing- 
ton. Tell them that you were cre- 
ated by them through the state legis- 
lature and were appointed by the 
mayor. Get these points over—they 
are fundamental. 

“Encourage the people generally 
to visit the various projects and 
learn how they are operated. Advise 
them particularly on what happens to 
over-income tenants and show them 
the homes that some former tenants 
have provided for themselves be- 
cause of the lift you gave them. Get 
out of their minds the idea that you 
are a welfare, uplifting organiza- 
tion but instead are a virile active 
group planning a more wholesome 
place in which to live... 

“In America today we face great 
opportunities — challenges — it is a 
time for greatness . To build a 
strong people we must start at the 
bottom, because a culture is built 
on the average man. We must dig 
deep down into that stratum of so- 
ciety that needs the lift and. as did 
the lowly Nazarene, extend to them 
the helping hand. Approaching our 
task in such a spirit, the value of 
public housing can be demonstrated 
and housing authorities can dis- 
charge with joy their community re- 
sponsibility.” 
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MAINTENANCE — 
Variety of Problems Covered in 
Three Sessions; Recommendations Result 

NAHO’s Maintenance Committee 
arranged three discussion sessions for 
the conference, one each on the three 
days October 13, 14, and 15. Sum- 
marizers for these three sessions sub- 
mitted reports of the discussions and 
they are printed below. 

Roy B. Yanez. Maintenance Super- 
intendent, Housing Authority of the 
City of Phoenix, reported on the Oc- 
tober 13 session as follows: 

Paint 

“Dr. J. S. Long, International 
Chairman, Research Committee, Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs, who is recognized as one 
of the country’s top scientists in the 
field of paints and varnishes, gave a 
very enlightening talk on new paints 
and varnishes and the proper methods 
of applying them. These paints and 
varnishes have been tested and have 
been proved to be far superior in 
quality and durability to those on the 
market prior to World War II. It was 
concluded that through the proper 
use of these new paints and varnishes 
it is no longer necessary to apply two 
coats, except on new construction, at 
which time a sealer coat should al- 
ways be applied. 

“Most major manufacturers are 
now able to produce a product that 
will cover the surface with a one- 
coat application. It was pointed 
out that it is advisable at all times 
to follow the instructions set forth 
on the cans in order to get the best 
results, since manufacturers have had 
experienced scientists develop the 
paints and innumerable tests have 
been conducted to arrive at the prop- 
er mixtures and proportions of thin- 





ning required to give the product 
longer durability. 

“It was also pointed out that since 
the labor cost of painting is four 
times as much as the cost of mate- 
rials, even when the highest priced 
paint is used, it is advisable to insist 
on using the best quality of paint 
available and that too much empha- 
sis can not be put on the durability 
of paint. 

“Dr. Long introduced a new var- 
nish that was practically scratch- 
proof. A sample glass painted with 
this varnish and a jack knife were 
passed to everyone present with in- 
structions to try to scratch or mark 
the varnish. No one was able to do 
so. This varnish is manufactured by 
most major paint factories. 

Power Factor Control 

“A paper was presented on powet 
factor controls by a representative 
of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh. It was pointed 
out that capacitors have been used 
for many years and have proved an 
economical investment because: 

“1—Under the present voltage 
conditions, motors will develop full 
horse power, run more smoothly, and 
last longer. 

“2_Transformers and __ heaters 
will operate at full capacity and 
output with less interruptions. 
*3_Lights will not dim or flicker 
and electrically driven instruments 
will operate more accurately. 

“4—Capacitors have been in use 
long enough to prove that they cause 
a substantial reduction in energy 
costs and the saving realized per dol- 
lar on investment in this particular 
item far exceeds that of any other 
operating improvement.” 





Left to right above are Kelsey Volner, Mrs. Volner, and Herbert Dahike, chair- 


man of the Portland Housing Authority. 


Portland acted as host to all delegates 


traveling to and from the meeting via Portland, where all wives were presented 
with roses and everyone was taken on a tour of the city. Mr. Volner is General 
Manager, Permanent Housing, New York City Housing Authority. 
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Maintenance Personnel—Cost Norms 


For the October 14 maintenance 
discussion session, W. R. Johnson, 
General Maintenance Superinten- 
dent, The Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas, reported as follows: 

“Two very interesting problems 
were discussed. The first subject was 
‘Recruiting and Retaining Mainte- 
nance Personnel.’ This discussion 
was led by Mr. James T. Daniels, 
Commissioner, The Housing Author- 
ity of Jacksonville. The second sub- 
ject discussed was ‘How Can Satis- 
factory Norms Be Established for 
Operating Accounts?’ Mr. R. Skager- 
berg, Chief of Engineering Section, 
Public Housing Administration, led 
this discussion. 

“The consensus of opinion on 
maintenance personnel was that in 
all employment operations there are 
two factors that must be given the 
greatest consideration: first, from 
the employer's point of view, maxi- 
mum productive effort and, second, 
from the employee’s angle, the sat- 
isfaction of desirable employment 
and security of adequate living. 

“As to productivity, care should 
be exercised in selecting personnel 
to assure proper background of 
training; also a well planned on- 
the-job training program should be 
developed. 

“As to job satisfaction, avoid fa- 
voritism; pay adequate wages for 
comfortable living; provide incen- 
tives in the form of increased wages 
for length of satisfactory service and 
promotions for good performance; 
work out a satisfactory retirement 
plan. 

“Mr. Skagerberg emphasized that 
norms are needed as measuring 
sticks with which to evaluate oper- 
ating performance. The usual prac- 
tice of using dollar figures in the 
form of P.U.M. (per unit per 
month) is not safe because of the 
many and large variables that exist 
from time to time and between local- 
ities, such as in labor rates. freight 
costs. age of projects, etc. 

“The speaker said that there is 
need for fundamental units such as 
B.T.U. (heat value) for comparing 
fuel consumption; man-hours for 
measuring labor; gallons per year 
per thousand square feet of paint: 
etc. 

“Information is scarce for work- 
ing out such units and it is necessary 
to collect more deiailed data, based 
on good cost accounting.” 


Three Special Problems 


At the October 15 maintenance ses- 
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sion, three special problems were 
discussed and were reported on as 
follows by Harold D. Mitchell, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Housing Au- 
thority of the County of King: 
“Condensation Problems and So- 


lutions—Robert J. Temple, Super- 
intendent of Housing Operations. 
Detroit Housing Commission, led 


the discussion. 

“Condensation muisture’ has de- 
veloped into one of the most serious 
and expensive items of maintenance 
in public housing projects. At any 
given temperature, air is capable of 
holding only so much moisture. The 
amount of moisture that can be held 
increases with higher temperatures 
and decreases with lower tempera- 
tures. If the air, in any given situa- 
tion, has within it the maximum 
amount of moisture that it is able 
to hold and then is chilled, the mois- 
ture will be precipitated until the 
air reaches the new saturation point 
at the lower temperatures. 

“There are four main contributing 
causes of excess moisture in public 
housing dwelling units: (1) unlim- 
ited use of hot water for laundering 
and bathing: (2) unlimited use of 
utilities for cooking; (3) heating of 
units in spring and fall with cook 
stoves that are unvented; (4) to a 
lesser degree such factors as un- 
vented craw! and attic spaces, potted 
plants, ete. 

“The proper solution for elimi- 
nating the condensation moisture 
problem in dwelling units, in the 
opinion of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, is to provide suitable ven- 
tilation, best achieved through the 
use of electric exhaust fans. 


“Reduction of Decay tiazards in 
Wooden Buildings —Dr. Ernest 
Wright, Plant Pathologist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
led the House wood- 
rotting fungi are a low form of plant 
life universally present in the soil. 
Under certain conditions of moisture 
and temperature these plants will 
thrive. Thus. when the under-struc- 
ture of a house is in contact with the 
soil, or is less than 18 inches above 
the soil. and the conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture are suitable. 
the fungi are sometimes able to grow 
by sending out mycelial strands or 
threads. Having made the contact. 
the wood-rotting fungus has found 
a suitable food supply and will con- 
tinue to destroy the wood as it ad- 
vances. However, if the moisture 
content of the wood is less than 20 
per cent, the fungi can not survive. 


discussion. 





“Dr. J. D. Dillar of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found, 
through experimert, that the spread- 
ing of ordinary roll roofing paper 
over the soil under buildings has 
been very effective in retarding mois- 
ture condensation, thus resulting in 
a reduction of decay hazard. The 
method of control is inexpensive and 
very easy to install. 


“Methods Used in Analyzing 
Leaks in Masonry Walls and Possi- 
ble Solution — Rutcher Skagerberg. 
Chief. Engineering Section, Public 
Housing Administration, led the dis- 
cussion. There has been a growing 
terdency for brick and other ma- 
sonry walls to be built so that they 
leak. This problem is not confined 
to public housing; many large pri- 
vate concerrs like A.T. & T. spend 
huge sums of money in correcting 
leaky walls. 

“Surveys and studies have revealed 
that the solutions to these problems 
have been left to various concerns 
that, as a rule, have material or serv- 
ices to sell. The kinds of work done 
or materials used, and the amount of 
wall surfaces treated, are too fre- 
quently left to the discretion of such 
contractors and are tied up with 
guarantees of performance. This 
practice has resulted in excessive ex- 
penditures, as well as sometimes 
changing the character of wall sur- 
faces or mortar joints so that other 
and probably necessary additional 
work is difficult or impossible to do 

such as applying wax to a joint. 
The wax fails to waterproof and at 
the same time makes bonding of 
mortar. or other masonry substances, 
very difficult. 

“Large savings have resulted from 
approaching the problem from an 
analytic viewpoint. determining 
where leaks appear in the inside 
walls. ceilings, or floors and their 
character. The information is plotted 
on overall wall elevations that re- 
veal patterns of leaky areas. These 
diagrams are studied with relation 
to construction details and outside 
wall conditions. This process nar- 
rows down the areas to be treated to 
the primary sources and simplifies 
corrective measures. 

“Techniques have been developed 
for treating certain types of wall de- 
ficiencies. such as movement cracks 
due to expansion and contraction of 
floor and roof slabs, also hair cracks 
on mortar joints. Each job is in- 
dividual in character and requires a 
careful survey by a trained man.” 
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MANAGEMENT — 
Four Sessions Held, Variety of 
Recommendations Result ) 
NAHO’s Management Committee 
conducted four discussion sessions 
for the conference, one each on Oc- 
tober 13 and 14 and two on October 
15. Summaries of these sessions are 
printed below. 


Tenant Eligibility Problems 


Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Supervisor, 
Tenant Relations Division, Detroit 
Housing Commission, summarized 
the October 13 session on “Tenant 
Eligibility Problems” as follows: 

“Low-Rental Housing — Obvious- 
ly. problems of eligibility for low- 
rental housing are related to our 
basic concepts regarding income lim- 
itations and housing need. As Mrs. 
Helen MacPherson of New Haven 
pointed out, our problems relating 
to the determination of housing needs 
are minor ones. We now know with 
reasonable certainty and uniformity 
what constitutes substandard hous- 
ing. 
“Problems of income determina- 
tion, however, still remain to be 
solved. How shall we compute in- 
come? How often shall we review 
and verify income? What, if any, de- 
ductions should be made? What 
should be included as family in- 
come? 

“Discussion brought out that many 
computation methods are and can 
be used, all of them acceptable, pro- 
viding they most accurately reflect 
the earning pattern of the individual, 
the industry, or the community un- 
der consideration. The quarterly 
computation, multiplied by four to 
arrive at annual income: the 2000 
hours a year method; the 52-week 
method—all were thought to be ac- 
ceptable alternatives. ; 

“It was found that frequency of 
income review can and does vary 
widely, with New Haven making a 
regular monthly check of every ten- 
ant’s income and with other authori- 
ties reviewing less often, depending 
on type of income and other local 
factors. 

“In considering the problem of in- 
come deductions, it was learned that, 
although some authorities still make 
those allowable under Public Hous- 
ing Administration regulations—for 
social security, for employment ex- 
pense, for child care—there seems 
to be a trend toward elimination of 
all deductions. 

“What, exactly, constitutes fam- 
ily income turned out to be a less 
easily answered question. Although 
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accepted practice at this time is to 
include every penny received by ev- 
ery member of a family occupying 
a dwelling unit, there is some dis- 
satisfaction with this plan. Second- 
ary income, that is, income earned 
by a person other than the head of 
the family—a son or daughter—is 
not always income received by the 
person who signs the lease and who 
is responsible for payment of the 
rent. How, then, can it be considered 
as family income, particularly when. 
in most cases, it brings the family 
group income well above our maxi- 
mum and thus makes the family in- 
eligible for continued occupancy ? 
“This problem has been studied 
by the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials’ Management Commit- 
tee and was presented to our session 
for action. However, as yet a suffi- 
cient expression of opinion from the 
various authorities has not been re- 
ceived. Therefore, the Management 
Committee does not recommend lib- 
eralization of present requirements 
but does not close the door to further 
consideration and will be guided by 
a broader survey of opinion. Pas- 
sage of a motion to present the 
Management Committee’s report in- 
corporating this idea as a recom- 
mendation to the National Associa- 


tion of Housing Officials’ Board of 
Governors by the meeting on tenant 
eligibility problems concluded dis- 
cussion on this question. 

“War Housing—In his review of 
eligibility problems in war housing, 
Mr. Kenneth E. Eckert of Portland 
pointed out that there must be flexi- 
bility in the establishment of war 
housing requirements so that the 
community can gear its program to 
its needs. Our basic requirement 
that vacancies now occurring in war 
housing be filled by veteran families 
must, of course, be met-—but among 
the veteran families there are certain 
to be those more in need of housing 
than others. Flexible requirements 
made it possible, for example, to 
meet the emergency need for hous- 
ing flood evacuees after the Vanport 
disaster, even though there might 
have been newcomers to the area 
seeking housing because they had 
been attracted there for various rea- 
sons—or others on the waiting list 
who had need 
for housing. 

“Veterans Housing—Mrs. Frances 
Saltman of Los Angeles, pointing up 
the problems created with the con- 
version, after VJ day, of war housing 
to veterans housing, reminded us of 
the complex needs that confronted , 


but less urgent need 





one in white. 


$100 in cash—John F. 


York. 


County of King, Washington. 





FIVE “LUCKY WINNERS” NAMED IN NAHO 
EXHIBIT ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


For NAHO’s Third Annual Exhibit of Building and Maintenance 
Products, held in conjunction with the 15th annual meeting in 
Seattle. October 13 to 16, two of the exhibitors (Hotpoint, Inc. and 
Swedish Crucible Steel Company, Inc.) and the Association joined 
in offering a series of five prizes: $100 in cash from the Association; 
a Hotpoint food mixer; a Hotpoint double-slice automatic toaster ; 
two Swedish Crucible Steel Olsonite toilet seats 


Prizes were awarded in a “drawing” on Saturday morning October 
16. Meeting delegates who attended the Exhibit signed registration 
slips at each booth at which they stopped 
thrown into a “hopper” for the Saturday morning drawing. 


Mrs. Edward J. O’Keefe Draws Winners 
Mrs. Edward J. O’Keefe. wife of the treasurer of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlantic City, drew the slips that singled 
out the lucky winners as follows: 


Casey, Superintendent of Maintenance, 
The Municipal Housing Authority for the City of Yonkers, New 


Hotpoint food mixer—Sigmund Mahler, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Contra Costa, California. 
Hotpoint toaster—R. O. Burke, The Housing Authority of the 


Olsonite seat, in color—W. W. George, Executive Director, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Meridian, Mississippi. 

Olsonite seat, in white—Joseph F. Reilly, Superintendent of Pur- 
chases, Housing Authority of the City of Newark, New Jersey. 


one in color and 


and these slips were 
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us—and still do—in our attempt to 
assist the veteran and his new family 
establish a home. 

“Every community had, and still 
has, the problem of housing the vet- 
eran. In nearly every community, not 
one but as many as 18 veterans or- 
ganizations may be clamoring for 
and should get the attention of the 
local housing authority. The veteran 
and his organizations remind us, and 
rightly, that certain promises re- 
garding basic needs were made—and 
that one of those promises was the 
promise of housing. 

“Trying to meet the veterans de- 
mands can at times become more 
than a local authority, with its lim- 
ited staff and limited housing facil- 
ities, can cope with. Los Angeles 
found a solution by encouraging the 
formation of a Veterans Advisory 
Committee, with representation from 
every one of its local veteran organ- 
izations. Correcting a situation in 
which no one veterans organization 
took responsibility for veterans hous- 
ing, the Advisory Committee now 
acts as a connecting link between the 
veteran and the housing authority. 
Monthly meetings are held to con- 
sider all problems relating to veter- 
ans housing. The committee has used 
its influence to hasten the completion 
of new projects. It turns its atten- 
tion to the problem of the individual 
veteran, whether he be applicant or 
tenant. It might stay a non-payment 
eviction or assist in making housing 
plans for the family of a disabled 
veteran. It does a partial screening 
job before referral to the housing 
authority. It makes the difficult task 
of solving the veterans housing prob- 
lem a somewhat easier one than it 
might otherwise have been—and be- 
cause every authority has this prob- 
lem to some degree, we suggest a 
careful study of the Veterans Ad- 
visory Committee plan as a most 
desirable aid to the local authority 
in the operation of a veterans hous- 
ing program. 

Management as a Profession 


Robert J. Temple of Detroit sum- 
marized as follows the October 14 
session on “Professional Standards 
for Housing—Can They Be Estab- 
lished as a Basis for Entering the 
Field?” 

“The discussion leaders, with ac- 
tive audience participation, compre- 
hensively analyzed the _ inherent 
problems of establishing standards 
and surveyed the techniques and 
practices not only of local housing 
authorities but of similar associa- 
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tions. : 

“Mr. J. D. Hardin, Jr.. of New 
Orleans led the discussion on edu- 
cational and experience qualifica- 
tions for management. Although he 
acknowledged the desirability of 
academic training in management 
personnel, it was his feeling that 
practical experience in the field, 
coupled with executive ability and a 
warm, humane personality could 
qualify an individual for the man- 
agement field. 

“The development of standards 
must come from the management 
field itself. Over-emphasis of thé 
term ‘profession’ has led to confu- 
sion but the qualifications required 
in a housing manager, in themselves. 
place the job in the professional 
field. 

“To measure the manager's per- 
formance, Mr. Kelsey Volner of 
New York reported that he has de- 
veloped a detailed analysis of man- 
agement’s functions. In turn, man- 
agement’s performance is evaluated 
in relation to each function, with 
due weight given to their importance 
and relationship to the job as a 
whole. Evaluation, however, can 
never be a machine process and su- 
pervisory judgment must be rec- 
ognized. Mr. Volner has found that 
such a program is absolutely essen- 
tial in his vast organization and 
feels that it is equally applicable 
and practical in the smaller author- 
ity. 

“NAHO’s Director, Robert D. 
Sipprell, reported that a survey had 
been made of the programs of other 
professional organizations with 
headquarters in Chicago. The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 
has spelled out its qualifications and 
established graduated grades of 
membership based on these quali- 
fications in its constitution. As a 
guide for performance on the job. 
they have adopted a code of ethics. 
The Civil Service Assembly, after 
study by a three-man committee, de- 
cided that it was not proper policy 
for it to take a licensing responsibil- 
ity on itself. 

“The discussion led to the conclu- 
sion, and it is recommended, that 
the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials’ Management Commit- 
tee itself undertake—or appoint a 
committee to undertake—the estab- 
lishment of professional standards 
for housing management and a re- 
lated code of ethics for the field. As 
a matter of policy, however, it is 
recommended that NAHO not at- 





tempt to license or issue certifica- 
tions to individuals.” 


Problem Families 

One management session on Oc- 
tober 15 dealt with “Problem Fam- 
ilies”"—from the four points of view 
of rent delinquency, social behavior. 
housekeeping, and other lease viola- 
tions. Joseph Cohen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University 
of Washington, summarized the dis- 
cussion as follows: 

“The ‘Problem Fam- 
ilies’ was generally concerned with 
the special obligations that local 
housing authorities, as public agen- 
cies dealing with low-income famil- 
ies, have in relation to income and 
social adjustment difficulties of their 
tenants. The lively discussion dur- 
ing the session revealed that there 
continues to be a sharp division in 
thought between those who advocate 
a severe attitude on the part of man- 
agement toward tenants who fail in 
the regular and prompt payment of 
rents and those, at the other extreme, 
who take the position that sound 
policies of public administration, 
within a program of service to low- 
income families, make appropriate 
the detection of that small propor- 
tion of families who have genuine 
problems and the reference of such 
families to appropriate relief and 
social work agencies within the com- 
munity. The obligation of the local 
housing authority, in the latter 
event, is assumed to be one of de- 
tecting families who have genuine 
problems; referring them to social 
agencies; and keeping informed 
concerning the assistance that is ex- 
tended to the family. 

“There were frequent expressions 
during the discussion of rent delin- 
quency to the effect that authorities 
have tended to veer from the ex- 
tremely soft and patient—and even 
pampering and coddling — attitude 
toward rent and other tenant delin- 
quencies. characteristic of operations 
during the first phase of public 
housing, to the opposite of extreme 
firmness. The view was expressed 
that in some places the pendulum 
has been allowed to swing too far 
in the direction of ‘getting tough.’ 
The varying policies of local au- 
thorities in regard to the use of 
fines and other punitive measures re- 
flect these differences in philosophy 
and attitude. All are agreed that 
every reasonable device should be 
used to insure prompt payment of 
rents as the basic tenant responsibil- 
ity. 


session on 
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“In regard to housekeeping, the 
problem was presented mainly in 
terms of what constitutes the appro- 
priate approach toward tenants. who 
as former slum-dwellers coming to 
public projects, sometimes carry 
over habits and standards in regard 
to cleanliness and the use of facili- 
ties and equipment that are less than 
acceptable. Low standards in house- 
keeping are not only injurious to 
health but they also become in the 
long rin serious maintenance haz- 
ards and costs. In order to prevent 
public housing projects from them- 
selves becoming slums and in order 
to conserve maintenance funds, man- 
agement has the obligation to inter- 
vene with regard to the care the ten- 
ants give the interiors as well as 
the exteriors of their dwellings. The 
only reasonable questions are how 
the inspections should be made and 
how deviating families should be 
dealt with. It was asserted that pe- 
riodic apartment inspections should 
be made, perhaps incidentally to 
maintenance inspections. Tenant re- 
sponsibilities should be made clear. 
Where families appear not to know 
the basic mechanics of housekeeping. 
such instruction—if staff is available 

should be given. All the resources 
of the community for housekeeping 
education, home counselling, and 
housekeeping demonstration should 
be utilized. 


“With respect to social misbehavi- 
or problems, the consensus of opin- 
ion was that housing authorities are 
veering away from the paternalistic 
attitude characteristic of the early 
history of public housing and that 
generally they are properly tending 
to call upon appropriate public and 
private agencies dealing with spe- 
cialized problems. Relief agencies 
and case work agencies are particu-’ 
larly relevant in this regard. It is 
recognized, of course, that such re- 
sources vary. especially in relation 
to the size of communities in which 
projects are located. In the smaller 
communities, project management 
must bear a more general responsi- 
bility.” 


Management Forms 

The final session of the conference 
sponsored by the Management Com- 
mittee met under the leadership of 
Geraldine Russell of Houston on 
October 15. As chairman of the 
Committee's subcommittee on forms. 
Miss Russell and her subcommittee 
had prepared in advance of the 
meeting a mimeographed manual 
containing a series of selected forms 
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used in various parts of the country 
for (1) original applications, (2) 
verification of employment infor- 
mation, and (3) home visit reports. 
As Miss Russell stated in the man- 
ual: “These three forms were se- 
lected not because your committee 
felt they were the only forms that 
needed revisions, but because they 
afforded the most logical starting 
point.” Miss Russell also wrote: “If 
there had been any doubt in our 
minds as to the need for review of 
management forms, it was dispelled 
by the quick response of the local 
authorities contacted and their unan- 
imous desire for recommendations 
for improvement.” 

The report of the annual meeting 
session based on the manual of forms 
brought this comment from Miss 
Russell: “Very early in the session 
it became obvious that more work 
had to be done on a regional basis 
before a real national workshop 
could be had. So, I let the group 


discuss income verification needs 
rather than forms. This subject 
surely needs a real session. The 


group agreed with the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendation that the newly 
elected president of NAHO, early in 
1949, appoint a national chairman 
for a Forms Committee. This chair- 
man’s responsibility would be to 
see that each region set up a com- 
mittee on forms. This committee 
would, several months previous to 
the annual conference. have two or 
three sets of forms that were found 
to be acceptable to all authorities in 
that region. The chairman of these 
regional committees would serve 
with the national chairman as his 
committee members. Then. time for a 
full discussion of the national com- 
mittee’s findings would be provided 
for at the next annual conference.” 


INTER-RACIAL HOUSINGC— 
Optional or ‘‘Forced”’? 

Arthur G. Long. General Manager 
of the Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco, 
summarized briefly as follows the 
October 13 session “Planning and 
Operating the Housing of Inter- 
racial Groups.” One of the papers 
presented to this session, on prepar- 
ing public housing applicants for 
inter-racial projects, written by Miss 
Eva C. Gup, of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, will be 
reprinted in full in the January 
JourNAL or Housinc. 

“The three speakers on the panel 


(Mrs. Irene B. Miller, Miss Gup, 


and J. R. Adams) discussed respec- 
tively the necessity of preparing 
(1) the community, (2) the appli- 
cant, and (3) the staff, for the prob- 
lems incidental to inter-racial living. 
The most pointed implication rising 
from this discussion was that staff 
and applicants are, after all, a part 
of the general community and may 
be expected to share, on the whole, 
thoughts and feelings prevailing in 
the community at large. Thete was 
common agreement on one other 
point, namely, that methods and so- 
lutions to the problem at hand 
would have to be geared to the pe- 
culiarities of the individual 
munity. 


com- 


“Beyond this agreement, there was 
a very fine and frank discussion, 
conflicting at many points with re- 
gard to the problem of inter-racial 
housing as met within the public 
housing program. Miss Gup of the 
Cleveland Housing Authority out- 
lined their policy and their methods 
of making it work. The general sub- 
stance of that policy is to maintain 
a completely noncommittal stand on 
matters of race and to fall in line 
with the wishes of the community in 
such matters, as well as the wishes 
of individual applicants for tenancy. 

“Ray Adams of Seattle presented 
a diametrically opposed policy and 
program, the heart of which is a 
‘forced’ inter-racial pattern of liv- 
ing, whether or not the community 
or the individual applicant may be 
in accord.” 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
What Is the Public Housing Role 
in Urban Redevelopment? 

A summary of the answers to the 
question “What Are the Problems 
that Urban Redevelopment Poses for 
Public Housing?” was prepared by 
Stanley A. Furman, Regional Coun- 
sel. Region I, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, and is printed below. 

“The problems posed at the Octo- 
ber 14 session on the above subject 
resolved themselves down to two: 
first, what is the responsibility of 
public housing in the broader pro- 
gram of urban redevelopment, and. 
second, how can that responsibility 
best be met? 

“It was the sense of the meeting 
that public housing is necessarily 
involved in at least two aspects of 
urban redevelopment. (1) The re- 
location of residents of the area to 
be redeveloped prior to redevelop- 
ment can only be done with the as- 
sistance of public housing officials. 
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(2) The redevelopment of an equiv- 
alent supply of housing on or off 
the urban redevelopment site to re- 
place the supply within the area be- 
ing redeveloped must have the active 
participation of public housing. 
“To meet these responsibilities, 
which are necessary to the success 
of any urban redevelopment project. 
we must first determine what admin- 
istrative techniques must be adopted. 


“A paper submitted to the session 
by Mr. Paul Oppermann, Chairman 
of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority and the Urban Planning Off- 
cer of the Federal Works Agency. 
expressed an opinion that parallels 
the thinking of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners—namely, that the 
land clearance phase of the urban 


redevelopment program should be 
completely divorced from _ public 


housing and public housing agencies. 
But it was the opinion of the over- 
whelming majority of those on the 
panel and in the audience participat- 
ing in this discussion that such sep- 
aration could not be accomplished 
if the public housing authority was 
to be expected to bear the brunt of 
the relocation responsib‘lity and to 
participate in the redevelopment. It 
was agreed that, for the most part, 
there is no other solution on the 
horizon for such relocation or for 
the supply of equivalent rental hous- 
ing without public housing partici- 
pation. In fact, it was brought out 
by Miss Elizabeth Wood of Chicago 
that Chicago’s experience indicates 
that there is no satisfactory solution, 
if the relocation is expected to be 
achieved. without the development 
of additional housing. The existing 
public housing can not begin to ab- 
sorb the families from redevelop- 
ment areas on the basis of turnover 
alone. 


“Much concern was expressed for 
the poor administrative results that 
would be achieved by setting up en- 
tirely independent agencies for ur- 
ban redevelopment: the layering 
and overlapping, and the conflicts 
and competition that would result 
in the necessity for still another body 
to coordinate the urban redevelop- 
ment and the housing agencies. It 
was the‘sense of the meeting that 
housing authorities should be given 
broader authority so that they could 
include the redevelopment function 
within their sphere of operations. 

“Public relations problems were 
mentioned and we were warned that 
a housing authority must beware 
lest it be made the goat for failing 
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to do the impossible relocation job 
without ever having participated in 
the planning that contemplated the 
assumption of such responsibility by 
the housing authority. It was also 
emphasized that the public relations 
job of telling the story of urban 
redevelopment to the public must 
be based on dollars and cents and 
not on the social welfare aspects of 
the benefits to be derived.” 


HOUSING STANDARDS ENFORCEMENT 
“The Baltimore Plan” Is Desirable— 
But It Is Not Slum Clearance 

An October 15 discussion session 
took up the question of “Enforcing 
Minimum Housing Standards as a 
Method of Slum Reclamation.” 
George Coplen of Modern Home 
Builders, Inc., Seattle, summarized 
the discussion as follows: 

“The principle focus of this spir- 
ited discussion session under the 
chairmanship of George Simons, Jr.. 
of Jacksonville, Florida, was upon 
the relative success of Baltimore's 
plan for the correction of slum hous- 
ing conditions through more rigid 
enforcement of fire, health, and 
building regulations. A recorded 
program prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the National Association 
of Home Builders, with accompany- 
ing slides, presented to us the bright- 
er aspects of Baltimore’s efforts. The 
builders praised the work going on 
in such glowing terms as to infer 
that about all that cities need to do 
now is to carry on with such a pro- 
gram as Baltimore’s. Shortly, they 
stated, we would thus rid our cities 
of their slim areas—and in the proc- 
ess, would provide much-needed 
minimum housing — with attendant 
social gains. 

“Mr. Richard E. Perrin, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority 
of Milwaukee, described for us the 
similar program now under way in 
his progressive community. He de- 
scribed it as an effective step in 
cleaning up slum areas, thus making 
them more liveable. safe. and sani- 
tary, but, he concluded, Milwaukee’s 
health, housing, and building de- 
partment officials have no illusions 
about such a program bringing back 
to life worn-out areas. These, he be- 
lieves, must be isolated and cleared 
for redevelopment. His statement ap- 
pears axiomatic — namely, that we 
can not take worn-out buildings and 
economically and _ practicably re- 
build them. 

“In the general discussion that 
followed, it was made clear that the 





case for the ‘Baltimore Plan’ had 
been somewhat overstated by the 
Home Builders. Mr. Ellis Ash of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City helped to clarify the situation 
with a statement from the health au- 
thorities administering the program. 
This statement (to be reprinted in 
full in the January JouRNAL oF 
Housinc) made it clear that they 
recognize the plan simply as another 
device to aid in cleaning up neg- 
lected housing, i. e.. to replace brok- 
en windows and plaster, to improve 
sanitary corditions to some extent. 
and to compel landlords and tenants 
alike to clear out rat-infested cellars 
and backyards— but the  over- 
crowded, substandard buildings still 
remain exactly that. 

“Mr. Ash also offered for the in- 
formation of those present, copies 
of a reprinted editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun of April 22, 1948— 
the newspaper that did so much to 
awaken civic consciousness to the 
need for stricter enforcement of 
minimum housing standards. While 
the editorial praised the work of fire, 
health, and building department offi- 
cials, it warned others ‘not to believe 
that Baltimore has found an inex- 
pensive and sure cure for all slum 
conditions.” Those present requested 
that NAHO secure reprints of this 
editorial for distribution to all its 
housing authority members. 

“The comments of those partici- 
pating in the discussion left no doubt 
as to their position. There was gen- 
eral agreement that housing stand- 
ards enforcement is desirable and de- 
serves wide recognition and use as 
a means of making marginal hous- 
ing acceptable for occupancy. Par- 
ticipants in the discussion made 
equally clear their conviction that 
housing standards enforcement is 
not slum clearance. That problem 
must be met by the adoption of di- 
rect methods—through clearance of 
slums and the provision of new 
housing for those displaced — at 
shelter costs they can afford to pay.” 


1950 HOUSING CENSUS— 
What Is Proposed—Suggestions Welcome 
Dr. Bayard O. Wheeler of the Col- 
lege of Economics and Business of 
the University of Washington pre- 
pared the following summary of 
the October 13 session “Planning 
for the 1950 Housing Census.” 
“The panel on current plans for 
the housing census of 1950 was led 
by Mr. Paul R. McCauley, Executive 
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Director of the Housing Authority 
of Kansas City. Mr. Howard Bruns- 
man of the United States Bureau of 
the Census outlined the housing con- 
tent of previous decennial censuses 
in 1930 and 1940. He also described 
sample housing surveys of the 40's, 
including those currertly under way 
in the mid-west and other areas to 
pre-test items for inclusion in the 
1950 census. 

“Mr. Brunsman considered the 
central problem of the 1950 housing 
census to be the inclusion of the 
type of data most useful to the coun- 
try and particularly to those who 
will use the findings. To this end, 
he solicited suggestions for improve- 
ment of the 1940 census coverage. 

“Questions and comments from 
the floor sought to determine the 
range of materials to be collected 
by the Bureau of the Census that 
would be useful to local govern- 
ments and local housing authorities. 
It was pointed out that localities 
need information on the backlog 
of demand for housing and on the 
‘need’ for housing; also a type of 
geographic coverage that would per- 
mit evaluation of the effect of public 
housing projects upon adjacent pri- 
vate dwelling units and community 
facilities. 

“Mr. Brunsman felt that market 
demand for housing could best be 
determined by the localities them- 
selves through locally conducted sur- 
veys of the type completed in Se- 
attle and Vancouver, Washington; 
in Wichita, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

“Housing need, as such, also can 
best be determined by local authori- 
ties, according to Mr. Brunsman, 
and to that end the Bureau of the 
Census is conducting tests to deter- 
mine criteria most useful to com- 
munities in appraising the quality 
of housing. It is not the function of 
the Bureau to define “substandard- 
ness’ but, since 1940, housing ana- 
lysts have used its findings on the 
state of repair and availability of 
inside plumbing facilities and run- 
ning water as guides to housing 
quality. Experience has revealed that 
the concept, ‘state of repair,’ is sub- 
ject to considerable enumerator bias 
and the Bureau is experimenting with 
other approaches such as physical 
‘delapidation’ and ‘hazardness.’ 

“Clarification of the census terms 
‘family unit’ and ‘household’ was 
sought by panel participants. In the 
1940 census, a family was defined as 


the head of the household and all 
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persons related to him by blood or 
marriage. If only one person lived 
in the dwelling unit, a one-person 
family was enumerated. Under these 
definitions, the number of families, 
households, and dwelling units were 
equal in amount and the determina- 
tion of ‘extra’ families per household 
from census data proved difficult. 
“Under present plans of the Bu- 
reau, the one-person occupant will 
be classified as a one-person house- 
hold and two or more persons liv- 
ing together will constitute a family. 
Separate families will be enumerated 
in one dwelling unit even though, 
for example, a married son with 
family is living with his parents, 
ie., two family heads will be rec- 
ognized. It is believed that this pro- 
posed change will give a more com- 
plete count of families than in 1940. 
“Special interest was attached to 
Mr. Brunsman’s report of proposals 
to change urban-rural classification 
to yield more homogeneous coverage. 
Many unincorporated villages or 
towns with 2500 or more inhabitants 
are essentially urban in housing 
characteristics rather than rural as 
classified in the 1940 census. Built- 
up fringe areas around large cities 
are more strictly urban than rural 
and may be so recognized in the 
forthcoming census. Enlargement of 
‘metropolitan’ coverage from dis- 
tricts to counties and possibly ho- 
mogeneous 
plated. 


areas is also contem- 


“There was also discussion of the 
problems encountered in obtaining 
an unambiguous definition of a 
dwelling unit. It is hoped that a 
change may be made from the 1940 
census concept of ‘the living quar- 
ters of a household,’ with a house- 
hold consisting of persons living 
together with common housekeeping 
arrangements. More objective tests 
are under study, such as a separate 
entrance, available facilities, and 
number and types of rooms. 

“News that the Bureau plans to 
obtain family income from all 
sources rather than from wages and 
salaries only, as in 1940, was warm- 
ly received by the panel group. Nor 
was it surprising that there was con- 
siderable interest in the Bureau's 
current testing of ‘self-enumeration’ 
schedules as used rather widely in 
Europe. 

“Near the close of the panel ses- 
sion, a participant asked Mr. Bruns- 
man how local authorities might as- 
sist the Bureau in planning for the 
1950 housing census and in turn 


convey to the Bureau the types of 
data considered most useful in hous- 
ing market studies. Mr. Brunsman 
welcomed, even solicited suggestions, 
in behalf of the Bureau and he spoke 
of census tract committees. operating 
in the larger cities, as well as the 
committee of housing economists 
with which the Bureau consults. No 
resolution was passed nor formal 
action taken by the panel but it 
seemed to be agreed that the door 
is wide open for communities and 
local authorities to inform and ad- 
vise the Bureau on the types of 
housing data considered most use- 
ful at the local and regional level. 

“Your reviewer strongly urges 
NAHO and its regional and local 
chapters to appoint committees in- 
structed to analyze available and 
needed housing data and to make 
recommendations for the 1950 cen- 
sus, on the basis of their findings, 
to the United States Bureau of the 
Census.” 


LHA COMMISSIONERS— 
Recommend Preparation of Handbook 

On the opening day of the con- 
ference, about 100 housing authority 
commissioners assembled to discuss 
the draft of a local housing authori- 
ty commissioners’ handbook that had 
been prepared by a NAHO commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Miss 
Muriel Mawer of Seattle. The dis- 
cussion of the draft was summarized 
by Mrs. Ruth Howell of Seattle as 
follows: 

“Miss Mawer explained some of 
the basic problems that she had 
faced as chairman of the committee 
to draft a commissiorers’ handbook 
and asked the group to make a de- 
termination on the questions so that 
work might proceed. These ques- 
tions included: 

“1__What do commissioners feel 
should be included in the handbook? 
Should it include information on 
the low-rent program for authori- 
ties with no low-rent experience, or 
Title V information for authorities 
without that experience, for in- 
stance? And, therefore, will one 
handbook satisfy the need? 

“92 What function will the hand- 
book serve? Should it be designed 
primarily for a new commissioner 
and be, therefore, brief, or shall it 
be a handbook that would contain 
a body of lasting reference, and of 
continuing value? 

“2 How technical should the 
handbook be? Should it simply be 
a jumping off place for the executive 
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director or should it be complete? 


“4—How should the committee on 
the handbook function in the coming 
year? Should it act in an expert- 
advisory capacity to someone on the 
NAHO staff who would undertake 
the basic compiling and writing? Or 
should it attempt writing the book 
itself ? 

“This discussion was an informal 
one. There was no doubt that the 
commissioners felt the necessity of 
a written body of information—al- 
though some wanted emphasis on 
laws and others wanted emphasis on 
the relationship of the commissioner 

‘to the community or to the authority. 


“In general, the committee’s pre- 
pared outline and draft indicated 
two major divisions of material: 


“|—Information concerning pro- 


gram background—legislation and 
policies. 


*“2— The role of the commissioner 
and his relationship to the authori- 
ty. the community, ete. 

“It was agreed that the greater 
importance in wreparing the final 
copy of the handbook should be 
placed on the second point. 


“Among the various _ points 
brought out by the commissioners 
in the general discussion that fol- 
lowed were: 


“1—The book should contain 
some basic national legislation but 
it could not possibly contain local 
policy—that should be left to the 
executive director to add. 


“2—Commissioners should have a 


background on all types of housing, 
even though their respective authori- 
ties do not have experience in the 
various types of housing. 

“2_Information on basic laws 
should be kept up to date and new 
laws analyzed in a brief form as 
they are passed and be distributed 
and prepared by NAHO. 

“4—A digest of the various state 
acts should be included. 

“5—The book should include in- 
formation on the mechanics and in- 
ternal organization of NAHO. 


“6—Although the book should 
contain much concerning the com- 
missioner’s responsibilities and_re- 
lationship to his community, it 
should rot be an instrument of 
propaganda. 


“7—The handbook should be 
spelled out simply and in general 
terms, with aims and objectives para- 
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mount. It should be a guide to pre- 
pare a commissiorter in a habit of 
thought rather than a body of rules. 


“8—HHFA Commissioner Foley. 
who attended the session. comment- 
ed that the writing of the handbook 
was primarily a question of selec- 
tion. But that there had to he edu- 
cation whether it was in book form 
or not. 


“9—-The handbook should intro- 
duce a new commissioner to housing 
and not be a complete encyclopedia 
of housing. 

“Three recommendations were 
made by the group, at the conclusion 
of the discussion: 


*]—The handbook should suggest 
the functions of the commissioners 
in terms of policy. 


*“2—The handbook should outline 
in general the federal laws and regu- 
lations. 


*3—The writing of the handbook 
should be turned over to the NAHO 
central office and the committee con- 
sulted in an advisory capacity.” 


BREAKFAST SESSIONS— 
““Conversations’’ Ranged Over Ten Fields 

Two of the 10 breakfast sessions 
of the Conference. held on October 
14, concluded by formulating recom- 
mendations to NAHO’s Board of 
Governors—both of them having to 
do with personnel policy and wage 
ccales (see page 311, Board of Gov- 
ernors). 

Three of the other sessions sub- 
mitted brief reports: the sessions on 
rural housing, public housing rentals 
for relief families, and local hous- 
ing authority retirement plans. 

On rural housing, the session 
chairman, William A. Shanafelt of 
King County, Washington, reported: 
“We had only time to review the 
existing program briefly in the 
United States and Canada, where we 
found considerable progress being 
made. Mr. F. F. Field of the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration of Ottawa, Canada, gave us 
an interesting review of their ac- 
complishments. He feels that their 
program has only scraped the sur- 
face but progress is being made and 
that valuable research and _ pro- 
eramming are being provided by 
their plannine and research depart- 
mert. . . . My session was rather 
lightly attended and possibly reflect- 
ed the fact that planning and re- 
search must be carried on in this 
field not only to provide seriously 





needed statistical data but also to 
form a basis of stimulating interest 
in this program .. .” 


On relief rentals, the session chair- 
man, Harald Bergerson of Tacoma. 
reported: “Generally speaking, all 
the authorities represented at the 
session had some form of public as- 
sistance rate of rent for their 
projects. The reason for establish- 
ing such special rent was the fluctu- 
ating nature of public assistance 
grants. Differences among us 
stemmed from the fact that some 
authorities made a special public as- 
sistance rent effective, no matter how 
much public assistance was rendered 
to the family; others established 
such rents only where more than 
50 per cent of the family income 
came from public help. It was clear 
from the discussion that all authori- 
ties have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions without consultation and with- 
out help from the Public Housing 
Administration. The problem sur- 
rounding public assistance families 
seems to be similar no matter what 
part of the country you come from. 
We did not have time to discuss the 
problems of old-age pensioners but 
here again the problem of a single 
individual remaining from a pension 
family received some attention. Ap- 
parently every housing authority 
goes very slow about evicting the 
surviving individual 
spouse has died.” 


where _ the 


On retirement plans, session chair- 
man N. H. Dosker of Louisville re- 
ported on the status of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Plan. 
in which 28 authorities now partici- 
pate. He said: “Pension benefits 
under the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement Plan became pay- 
able on October 1 and monthly 
checks have been mailed already to 
15 participants. In addition to the 
annuity payments. five death claims 
have been paid, totaling $10,119.32. 
to employees covered by the Plan 
who died while actively employed. 
Altogether more than 800 permanent 
employees of housing authorities are 
covered hy the Plan and it is antici- 
pated that a large number of others 
will be covered shortly. Participants 
in the Plan are already receiving the 
benefit of dividends and credits that 
the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association is ‘ploughing 
in’ to increase the benefits. As of 
June 30, 1948 nearly $200,000 in 
dividends and credits was allocated 
to the pension and death benefit ac- 
counts under the Plan.” 
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The Sciences Must Unite to Meet the Housing Problem” 


If housing were a relatively sim- 
ple matter, like the invention of a 
new engine or the development of 
some new material, it would be easy 
to suggest how the sciences should 
be organized to produce results. But 
housing is a mass of complexities. 
ranging from precisely the most 
elementary technological to the deep- 
ly psychological and social problems 
of our time. The manner in which 
the natural and the social sciences 
must be teamed together to find satis- 
factory solutions can perhaps be 
best indicated by looking at a few 
of the most pressing problems that 
present themselves every time a new 
housing project is considered. 

Ideally. all new housing should fit 
into a well conceived master plan 
for the city or the metropolitan area. 
The complexities present themselves 
at once. They are baffling enough 
for the medium-sized city but for 
the large city they become almost 
insuperable. Hence in countries 
where planning is most advanced, 
particularly the United Kingdom 
and Scandinavia, conviction is grow- 
ing that an arbitrary decision must 
precede and underlie all planning. 
namely a decision to place a limit 
upon the area and population of 
every city beyond which it is not to 
be permitted to grow. Whether such 
a limitation can be enforced in a 
democratic society is. still open to 
question. 

But whatever the city’s size. its 
future—and therefore its housing 
depends upon the outlook for its 
economy. What, for instance, will 
be the future of Duluth, Minnesota. 
when the Messabi Iron Range has 
been exhausted? Science and tech- 
nology will certainly be called upon 
to supply their best talent to answer- 
ing this question. And not only for 
Duluth, in this event, but continuous- 
ly for every city. With the immigra- 
tion valve now so tightly shut, the 
population growth of every city de- 
pends upon the technological and 
economic developments that condi- 


* Address to centenary meeting, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. September 14, 
1948. 
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BRYN I. HOVDE 
President, New School for 
Social Research 


tion population shifts within our 
national borders and upon the nature 
and rate of population increase. As 
a people we are approaching the 
time when the general 
market must be — systematically 
studied by biologists, vital statis- 
ticians, economists, and public 
oficials, both for reasons of good 
physical planning and sound eco- 
nomics. 


housing 


Standards 

Studies of the housing market must 
also take account of the substandard 
housing that requires progressive re- 
placement. Here it is first necessary 
to determine what is standardness. 
Most cities. of course. already hav« 
made certain definitions but they 
have not venerally heen based upon 
scientific determination. Hence, they 
are sadly inadequate. But recently 
an outstanding example has been 
afforded of the enormous contribu- 
tion that true scientists can make to 
this matter—in the criteria developed 
by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciations Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing under the leadership of 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale. The 
realization of such — scientifically 
established standards is primarily 
the task of the social scientists but 
their task will be immeasurably sup- 
ported by the authority of the natural 
sciences. No American family should 
be permitted, and even less com- 
pelled, to live in a substandard 
house. 

Similar standards need to be estab- 
lished for the soil, the air, and the 
water in the vicinity of our housing. 
The practical scientist who eventual- 
ly discovers a simple. fool-proof, 
mechanical device for treating gar- 
bage and sending it down the drain- 
pipe will solve one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in housing and mu- 
nicipal housekeeping. All present 
methods of garbage disposal are 
makeshift, expensive, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Air and water pollution are 
similar problems in which natural 
science, technology, and the social 


Even- 
tually, we must agree on a decent 
minimum standard of air and water 
cleanliness for all American citizens. 
Natural scientists and technologists 
are needed who will devote them- 
selves to the problem of minimizing 


sciences must work together. 


pollution at its sources and treating 
the irreducible residual quantity be 
Social 
scientists will have to find ways to 
persuade the public to impose the 
standards and enforce them. 


fore it is allowed to escape. 


Environment 

If good physical housing standards 
can be scientifically established, and 
standards for the cleanliness of the 
natural environment as well, a mere 
beginning will have been made. 
There remain to be established many 
other criteria by which to judge a 
community, such as population dens- 
ity or the unit land area that ought 
to be assured to every human being: 
the different types and combinations 
of recreation and community facil- 
ities that ought to be provided; the 
transportation facilities; the proper 
lay-out and location of shopping 
facilities. schools. and cultural insti- 
tutions; etc. That interesting com- 
bination of scientist and artist. the 
architect. becomes the focus of all 
the contributions of natural and so- 
cial scientists in this basic arrange 
ment of the community, contributing 
his sense of beauty to the whole. 

Family Size 

But if, in the housing problem, 
we shall plan for a relatively long- 
range future, say only two or three 
generations, we need the most sci- 
entific estimates we can get concern- 
ing the probable distribution of 
family sizes, for we have come to 
the conclusion, especially where pub- 
lic funds and credit are involved, that 
families ought to occupy only houses 
suitable to their sizes, neither too 
large nor too small. This wholesome 
rule is. of course, more honored in 
the breach than in observance. So- 
called private enterprise housing is. 
in the present sellers’ market, cov- 
ering the land with houses far too 
small for most Public 
housing has a_ better record of 
rational planning but 
dwelling units are 


families. 


there. too. 
generally too 
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small. Can the biologists throw any 
light on the probable changes in 


family sizes? The sociologists look 
back over the past, record the trends, 
and forecast the probabilities as best 
they can. We really need an actuarial 
approach here if we are to have for 
each community a volume of dwel- 
ling equipment that is standard in 
mere volume for families of differ- 
ent sizes. 
Noise 

In planning a proper housing de- 
velopment there are many medical- 
psychological-psychiatric considera- 
tions to take into account. Such an 
obvious matter as noise, for example. 
It is more than a suspicion that street 
noises and vibrations, not to mention 
fumes and odors, are psychologically 
and physically deleterious. We know 
that families, when they have the 
means, escape to more quiet environs. 
The sound-proofing industry — in 
offices and workshops is based on 
something more than mere human 
kindness. In order to know how 
housing projects should be planned 
for the health and mental repose 
of their occupants, a large quantity 
of cooperative research needs to be 
undertaken by the physical and so- 
cial sciences as to the number of 
extramural decibels the normal hu- 
man being can safely absorb in a 
given unit of time. 

Similarly we need to know to what 
extent bad housing and bad neigh- 
borhoods contribute to nervous 
tensions and psychoses. As a public 
welfare official, it was my duty for 
a time to sign papers of commitment 
to a mental hospital in a large city. 
It was appalling how many of those 
cases originated in bad housing areas. 
One would be rash indeed to ascribe 
these illnesses and their heavy public 
and private cost to bad housing 
alone but that some correlation ex- 
isted was plain enough. We need 
to know the facts as natural and so- 
cial sciences can establish them. 
Quite probably we should find that 
pleasant, adequate housing in good 
neighborhood settings, provided with 
suitable community facilities, would 
go a long way to create that sense of 
security and _ neighborliness _ that 
brings calm and relaxation rather 
than tension. 

Space Arrangement 

But for the proper planning of 
good housing we should know more 
than we do about the ways in which 
families like to use their indoor 
space and have it arranged. This is 
no problem so far as those families 
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are concerned who have the means 
to pay for individual tailor-made 
houses. It is very much a problem 
when multiple dwellings are planned 
for rent, especially to families of 
middling to low income. Too little 
closet and storage space may actual- 
ly impose upon the occupants of an 
apartment an unsatisfactory way of 
living. The question of where the 
baby carriage shall be kept, and tri- 
cycles and bicycles, which are used 
out of doors, has by no means found 
a generally good solution in most 
housing projects. Either no pro- 
vision is made for their temporary 
safe storage, thus making it neces- 
sary for apartment dwellers to keep 
them in the always minimal living 
space, or they must, at the risk of 
theft or damage, be left in the first- 
floor stairhalls. And, in spite of some 
studies, not yet very conclusive, 
which indicate that lower-income 
families like to spend a large part 
of their time and conduct many 
family activities in the kitchen, de- 
signers almost consistently give little 
space to that important room, only 
enough for the cooking process. 
Though all the world deplores the 
fact that the dwindling size of city 
apartments compels young people to 
conduct their courtships on the 
streets, in commercial places of 
amusement, in public parks, or in 
automobiles, rather than in one an- 
other's homes, apartments are built 
so small that no privacy is possible 
there. 

We speak of “the changing char- 
acter of the American family,” its 
smaller size, its mobility, its tenden- 
cy to live most of its life outside the 
home, and we ascribe these changes 
to the great, irresistible forces of our 
urbanized mechanical culture. So 
far we have simply surrendered our- 
selves to these forces. Yet it would 
seem that a better knowledge of 
family space-requirements within the 
home, whether it be a free-standing 
house or an apartment, to say noth- 
ing of out-door space and community 
centers, would enable us to decide 
what extra space we ought to pro- 
vide for every normal family and to 
pay the additional cost. It is cost 
considerations more than anything 
else, in our system of private enter- 
prise for private profit, that pro- 
duce the far too small homes we 
are building today for the middle- 
to lowest-income groups. 

The examination of these ques- 
tions is primarily the responsibility 
of the social, rather than the natural 





sciences. Louis Wirth, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading sociologists, has force- 
fully directed the attention of his 
colleagues to them in a paper read 
to the American Sociological Society 
in December 1946 and published in 
the American Sociological Review, 
April 1947. Economists and psychol- 
ogists have similar obligations. But 
just as citizens and as professional 
people concerned with the free and 
democratic climate necessary to their 
own work, the natural scientists 
should be deeply interested in the 
American family. Who knows what 
significant contributions they could 
make to its sound development with 
their precise, objective methodology 
and out of their own special knowl- 
edge, if they should team up with the 
social scientists in studying such 
seemingly simple, basic problems as 
the amount and arrangement of in- 
terior housing space? At any rate, 
if they could join in the findings of 
the social scientists, they would add 
enormously to their authority with 
the general public. 
Technical Building Problems 

So far we have discussed the joint 
responsibilities of the natural and 
the social sciences in establishing 
standards for the planning and con- 
struction of housing. In this area 
the role of the social sciences is prob- 
ably primary, that of the natural 
sciences secondary. But there are 
significant parts of the housing prob- 
lem where the roles are reversed, 
with the natural sciences in the 
primary position. These, of course, 
are the basically technical ones, the 
scientific solution of which may have 
great significance to the comfort and 
the cost of housing. 

How, for instance, should housing 
be designed and with what materials 
should it be built in different cli- 
mates warm and cold, dry and 
damp, windy and still climates, with 
all the intermediate varieties? There 
have, of course, been many studies 
and experiments, some quite impres- 
sive. But most of them have been 
conducted on a small scale by in- 
dividuals and many of them delib- 
erately to provide sales arguments 
for special products rather than with 
complete scientific objectivity. The 
same statement applies to practical- 
ly all new building materials. That 
is not to say that such studies and 
experimentation have been without 
value. On the contrary, they have 
produced what we know. But what 
is now desperately needed is a sys- 
tematic organization of technical 
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CARVER VILLAGE—FHA-FINANCED NEGRO HOUSING IN SAVANNAH 


FE 


Three-way cooperation by the city, FHA, and private build- 
ers is building Carver Village in Savannah—604 two-bedroom 
houses that sell for $4500 each, including lot, to Negro families. 


housing research that goes construc- 
tively quite beyond the mere testing 
done by the United States Bureau of 
Standards, extremely valuable as that 
has been. The situation today re- 
quires something in the nature of 
what the Department of Agriculture 
has long been doing both directly 
in its own experimental stations and 
indirectly by its aided and assigned 
research through agricultural col- 
leges and state farms, in soil erosion. 
crop culture, and plant and animal 
breeding. It requires something like 
the mobilization of scientific talent 
and its direction that was achieved 
during the last war by the Office of 
Scientific Research and 
ment. . . 

What could be expected from such 
a national scientific research pro- 
gram into the problems of housing? 

First of all, of course, the maxi- 
mum degree of constructive col- 
laboration between social and natural 
scientists in the solution of the many 
problems of standards and planning 
discussed in the first part of this 
paper. There would be no imposi- 
tion of these standards upon local 
communities, for they would remain 
free to apply them or not as they 
might please. But if properly and 
scientifically established, the findings 
would certainly carry great weight 
and have far greater likelihood of 
voluntary adoption than when, as 
now, recommendations are made by 
individuals or agencies, however well 
intentioned. 

In the second place, the search for 
new building materials in metals, 
plastics, etc., would be more sys- 
tematically and reliably conducted. 
Private scientists and inventors could 
be subsidized upon presentation of 
approvable plans and 


Develop- 


hypotheses. 
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Coordination and direction of re- 
search could be effected throuzh re- 
liable institutions, whether public or 
private, and the results made to add 
up to definite progress according to 
a planned program. All this with- 
out in the least depriving private en- 
terprise of any incentives or profits 
and without subjecting them to any 
regulations or restrictions by the fed- 
eral government. On the other hand, 
the agency might, by its own limited 
program of direct research, save 
private enterprise a good deal of 
money or put it in the way of better 
methods and improved products. . . . 

Finally, such an agency could by 
recorded observation and experiment 
contribute toward a more rational 
organization of the building indus- 
try and its production methods. It 
is common knowledge that the small 
housebuilding industry is really not 
an industry at all but a small-scale 
and very loose system of brokerage 
for materials and crafts. In_ this 
anarchy the small builder is the vic- 
tim of exploitation both by organized 
wholesalers and middlemen in the 
supply of materials and by the well 
organized building trades. On the 
other hand, this victimization, since 
it can be passed on by the small 
builder to the eventual consumer of 
the housing through the present 
actual operations of FHA mortgage 
insurance, serves to perpetuate the 
mal-organization that produces the 
abuse, just as in a biological lab- 
oratory the good nourishment of the 
host is a prerequisite for the develop- 
ment of parasites. 

Just now it is popularly supposed 
that a Henry Ford is also needed in 
the housing industry to deliver pre- 
fabricated houses as cheaply as auto- 
mobiles are produced on the belt- 





Two parks and a shopping center will also be included. The 
city of Savannah participated actively in site development and 
is spending $250,000 to install streets, sidewalks, and utilities. 


different 
commodities and complete prefabri- 
cation is probably unattainable, ex- 
cept for the smallest individual units. 


line. Houses are vastly 


It is certainly impossible in large- 
scale multiple dwelling construction 
But the standardization and prefabri- 
cation of many of the parts that make 
all kinds of housing can certainly be 
much extended and here the scien- 
tific and technical work of such a 
research agency would be invaluable. 


Needed—WNatural, Social Science 
Cooperation 

One may say. of course, that the 
too high cost of adequate housing is 
the chief obstacle to its universal 
provision. By such work as here 
briefly sketched the natural sciences 
can contribute to the reduction of 
cost. But there are cost factors that 
can not be touched by the natural 
sciences alone. Here the social sci- 
ences must cooperate, as for exam- 
ple in the reduction of interest rates 
and in the determination of public 
policy to provide decent housing 
even for families unable to pay the 
whole cost no matter how low. 

What is completely certain is that 
both the natural and the social sci- 
ences are needed to solve the hous- 
ing problem. Here they meet on an 
equal footing, learning and borrow- 
ing from one another as the natural 
sciences have always done within 
their own restricted sphere. If it be 
true, as many think, that the natural 
sciences now need to become more 
conscious of their social responsibil- 
ities and that the social sciences need 
to develop more truly scientific 
methods and disciplines, then the 
two great branches of science can 
hardly choose a better ground for 
their meeting and collaboration than 
the housing question. 
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**Modernized”’ Building Codes, 
Standardized Materials Are HHFA Goal 


LEONARD G. HAEGER 


Director, Division of Standardized Codes and Materials, 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


To reduce housing prices, costs 
that add nothing to the dwelling must 
be identified and then eliminated or 
minimized. 

The location of many of these fac- 
tors becomes obvious when it is 
realized that the number of parts in 
a conventional modern dwelling that 
are cut and fitted on the site runs 
into some 30,000 or more and that 
home construction on a national ba- 
sis must conform to some 2000 or 
more different building codes, ad- 
ministered in several hundred differ- 
ent ways. 

Building codes in most cities need 
both modernization and standardiza- 
tion. The so-called “performance 
code” is a substantial engineering ad- 
vance over the specification or de- 
scriptive code. Most prevailing codes 
specify, for example, that walls must 
be constructed of certain materials 
used in specified ways. Physical 
standards on strength, soundness, and 
durability would be a more practic- 
able assurance for the protection ot 
life and the community. 

Standardization of codes is needed 
to provide sound usage of both new 
building materials and old and thus 
realize the savings implicit in the 
engineering approach to mass pro- 
duction. This does not mean “stand- 
ardized” houses. 

It does not spell the end of legiti- 
mate technical differences in con- 
struction, based on climate or region- 
al peculiarities. On the contrary, it 
frees builders from the shackles of 
old codes with their obsolete and fre- 
quently costly provisions. 

Realization of maximum benefits 
of standardization in the housing 
field requires the attainment of two 
major objectives: (1) dimensional 
standardization of building materi- 
als commonly used in dwelling con- 
struction;,(2) greater uniformity in 
local standards that apply to the 
health and safety of the occupants 
and the soundness of the structure. 

HHFA’s Role 

Efforts toward standardization in 
both fields have made considerable 
progress in recent years but results 
attained have not become fully ef- 
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fective because of the lack of essen- 
tial technical research and a coor- 
dinated approach. 

The Housing Act of 1948, passed 
by the special session of Congress, 
gives the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency authority to assist in this 
field. It is authorized to help develop 
and promote the acceptance and ap- 
plication of (1) improved standard- 
ized building codes and (2) stand- 
ardized dimensions and methods for 
assembly of homebuilding materials 
and equipment. 

Accordingly, the HHFA has estab- 
lished a Division of Standardized 
Codes and Materials. This Division 
is now formulating a program to 
assist in the further development of 
greater standardization of sizes and 
dimensions in materials and installa- 
tions and the development of tech- 
nical standards that can have broad 
application in building code regu- 
lations. 

The HHFA will concentrate its 
efforts on greater standardization of 
dimensions and installations on an 
industry-wide basis, through a co- 
operative effort with all members of 
the industry. 

Building codes are the prerogative 
of local authorities. It is believed, 
however, that considerable work can 
be accomplished in the further devel- 
opment of sound technical standards 
and good practice recommendations 
based upon research. Such recom- 
mendations can then be properly 
utilized by local authorities to mod- 
ernize their codes in view of realistic 
performance requirements. 


What’s Been Done 

Considerable work in this field has 
already been accomplished by the 
HHFA, particularly in the categories 
of plumbing, structural and insula- 
tion performance standards, individ- 
ual sewage disposal systems, con- 
densation control, and lightweight 
concrete. 

Immediate steps contemplated un- 
der this program include the revision 
of the performance standards on 
structural elements and insulation 
and the development of uniform test- 
ing procedures to be used in deter- 





mining compliance with performance 
requirements. Such procedures are 
necessary if functional requirements 
are to be actual working data for 
local evaluation of house construc- 
tion. 

Completion of the Uniform Plumb- 
ing Code, recently compiled by the 
HHFA in preliminary form, will be 
pushed under this program of stand- 
ardization of codes and materials. 
This code was developed by the Uni- 
form Plumbing Code Committee set 
up by the HHFA. This committee, in 
cooperation with the HHFA and the 
Department of Commerce. is now 
conducting tests looking to expansion 
of the code for housing into a set 
of recommendations applicable to all 
types of plumbing installations, in- 
cluding industrial and commercial 
structures. Tests for this purpose are 
being continued at the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Cooperation Essential 

Working with an Industry Advi- 
sory Committee, the HHFA Division 
of Standardized Codes ard Materials 
will pursue a program designed to 
achieve the cooperation of all parts 
of the homebuilding industry in the 
achievement of greater standardiza- 
tion in the homebuilding field, the 
improvement of home construction 
with increased benefits to both the 
producer and the consumer. 

There are many problems to be 
solved before these benefits of stand- 
ardization can be realized and they 
can be solved only through the co- 
operation of all interested groups 
the homebuilding industry and the 
materials producers, labor and the 
agencies of local governments. as 
well as agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The program of the HHFA is de- 


signed to achieve such cooperation. 





MODEL STATE LAW 
DRAFTED 

First major building code 
action of HHFA under the 
Housing Act of 1948 was an- 
nounced November 19: the 
drafting of a model state law 
that permits cities to adopt 
building codes “by reference.” 
Cooperating in this work were 
the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the Departments of 
Commerce and Justice. The 
model law is broader in scope 
and has more to say on build- 
ing code administration than 
similar laws already adopted 
by a number of states. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
. . > . . . . . 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


PLASTIC SINKS ARE DURABLE, 
LIGHTWEIGHT; COME IN COLORS 

Colored sinks and wash basins 
until now definitely “custom trade” 
items—are being manufactured in a 
plastic material for prices approxi- 
mating those of standard porcelain 
fixtures. According to the manu- 
facturer, these lucite fixtures are 
durable and lightweight. Hot water 
and food acids won't mar them. 
although the manufacturer warns 
that a few chemical solutions used 
in the home are harmful. as are 
burning cigarettes. To be had in 
four different sizes. the wash basins 
can be cut or drilled for various 
types of fitting. Styles suitable to 
either manual or faucet-drain sys- 
tems are available. Plastic sinks 
range in size from an 18- by 12-inch 
model that weighs two pounds, to a 
24- by 20-inch style weighing seven 
pounds. Write American Plastic 
Products Inc., 391 Millburn Avenue, 
Millburn, New Jersey. 


TESTS SHOW FLUSH-TYPE 
DOOR EQUAL TO PANEL DOOR 
Shortages of high-quality lumber 
over the past several years have led 
to the manufacture of what is known 
as a flush-type door as a substitute 
for the conventional panel door. A 
conventional door is customarily 
made from a solid piece of lumber 
and is paneled. Flush-type doors are 
flat surfaced and use only a veneer 
of high-quality wood. their centers 
being made of a variety of core ma- 


terials — corrugated box board, 
honeycombed corrugated _ paper. 
fiber board, solid balsa— and are 


framed with solid wood. Scientific 
testing of these new doors show them 
to be equal to, if not better than, 
conventional doors: no warping in 
wet weather. no indenting under 
impact, equal resistance to pulling 
and pushing exerted to open and 
close doors, both under normal con- 
ditions and when a door sticks. 

A complete description of four 
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different flush-type doors and_ the 
tests used to compare them with a 
solid wood panel door is carried in 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency's Technical Paper No. 10, 
Properties of Four Experimental 
Flush-Type Doors. Under the spon- 
sorship of the HHFA Technical Staff. 
the tests were made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

At least one flush-type door now 
on the market is available with either 
oak, walnut, mahogany, or 
vera veneer. 
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COMBINATION STORM AND SCREEN 
SASH SAVE FUEL, LABOR, SPACE 
Double-duty windows that provide 
both summer screening and winter 
storm protection yield triple savings: 
(1) they cut fuel costs; (2) they cut 
maintenance labor involved in hang- 
ing screens and storm sash; (3) they 
eliminate storage problem. 
Considerable fuel savings are 
claimed for the combination storm 
and screen windows manufactured 
by the F. C. Russell Company of 
Cleveland—and these windows are 
typical of the several products of 
this type now being manufactured 
throughout the country. The Russell 
Company windows are equipped 
against cold and drafts by a patented 
construction technique by which the 
metal frame adjusts itself automatic- 
ally to expansion, contraction, and 
settlement. No matter what the 
weather conditions, these windows 
are said to fit perfectly at all times. 


ALUMINUM NAILS WON'T RUST OR 
STAIN; ARE LIGHTER 

Streaked, stained outside walls can 
become a thing of the past now that 
aluminum nails are available. Claims 
made for these lightweight nails are 
that they are highly resistant to cor- 
rosion and won't rust despite the 
weather. One-third as heavy as steel 
nails, aluminum nails are said to 
be strong enough for any use and 
can be employed satisfactorily with 
almost any building material. Etched 
for a better grip, they are available 
in 6 different types and 16 different 
sizes. A special aluminum roofing 
nail is available with a barbed 13 
inch shank with a 7/16-inch head. 
It can be had with a 3 inch patented 
neoprene washer designed to seal 
areas around nail hole. 

For further information and sam- 
ples write Reynolds Metals ¢ sompany, 
Building Products Division, 2000 
South Ninth Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


RATS REPELLED BY NEW LOW-COST 
NON-POISONOUS PLYWOOD 

A permanently “built-in” rat trap 
is possible now through the use of 
a new plywood board called Protek- 
wood. Protekwood is a hardwood 
veneer with impregnated fibre fac- 
ing containing a substance repellant 
to rats without being poisonous. It 
has an additional advantage in that 
it is not expensive and can be used 
where too-high costs prohibit using 
concrete, sheet metal. or wire mesh 
to keep rats out in the cold. 


Recent tests demonstrated Protek- 
wood's barrier 
against rats. At the University of 
New Hampshire plain wooden boxes 
and boxes made of Protekwood, both 
containing food, were placed in cages 
with farm rats. The rats immediate- 
ly chewed into the ordinary boxes; 
the Protekwood boxes were left 
alone after the first try. 


effectiveness as a 


The new wood is being produced 
by the United States Plywood Corpo- 
ration and is to be distributed 
through lumber dealers. 











1206 McDonald Avenue 





WINDOW SHADE HEADQUARTERS 


for housing projects of the nation— 
featuring the new washable 
“DIANA FYRBAN” 


the fire-retarding window shade cloth. 


Samples and prices on request 
BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 30, New York 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


NO STRIPPING OR SLITTING NEEDED 
TO CONNECT ELECTRIC PLUG 





No stripping, slitting, screwing, 
soldering, crimping that’s the 
story when putting in new electric 
attachment plugs—if the Lifetime 
Automatic Attachment Plug pictured 
above is used. It’s a job of only 
a few seconds to make the instal- 
lation. The Lifetime Plug consists of 
an inner unit containing movable 
prongs and an outer cover. As- 
sembling the Plug to the conductor 
wire involves inserting the wire 
through the outer unit and into the 
inner unit. The prongs in the inner 
unit are then squeezed together, the 
inner unit slides into its case—and 
the result is a complete plug attach- 
ment. Metal points in the prongs 
pierce the conductor insulation to 
make an electrical contact. Molded 
of durable plastic, the plug is avail- 
able in a variety of colors. Made 
by Academy Electrical Products 


Corporation, 
York City 34. 


1849 Broadway, New 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH WASHABLE 
FIRE RETARDANT, SUNPROOF 


The manufacturers of Diana Fyr- 
ban window shade cloth don't 
promise to free the world forever 
from the danger of fire but they 
do claim that their product won't 
spread flames in the way that ordi- 
nary window shades do. Manufac- 
tured on a high-count, closely woven 
fabric, Diana Fyrban shades are said 
to be washable and sunproof for long 
wear, in addition to being fire re- 


tardant. Tested and approved by 
nationally known testing labora- 


tories. the shade material conforms 
to federal government specifications. 

Single color shades are available 
in white, cream, light ecru, walnut. 
and green. “Duplex” colors (one 
color on one side, another on the 
reverse) can be had in combinations 
of white and green or cream and 
green. The shade material comes in 
36-, 38-. 42-. 48-, and 54-inch widths. 
Write Stewart Hartshorn Company. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York. 

Note in the advertisement carried 
on page 337 that shades made from 
Diana Fyrban cloth are available 
from the Berlan Window Shade Com- 
pany. 


SL 
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ALUMINUM SCAFFOLD WINCH IS 
SIMPLE TO RUN, SPEEDY, SAFE 

















Like the man on the flying trap- 
eze, workers can now safely “sail 
through the air’—at the rate of 20 
feet per minute—if they're work- 
ing on scaffolds supported by the 
new aluminum Saf-7-Swing winch 
and stirrip unit, pictured above. Two 
units hold the scaffold platform rest- 
ing on the stirrups. Weighing oniy 
55 pounds each, the winches permit 
easy raising and lowering of the scaf- 
fold by a two-way cranking opera- 
tion. 

The complete scaffold stage in- 
cludes a securely bolted guard rail 
and a center post. 

Available for immediate shipment. 
Write for prices and further details 
to Safway Steel Products, Inc., Mil- 
waukee 13, Wisconsin. 
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COCOA DOOR MATS... RUBBER LINK DOOR MATS... 
CORRUGATED RUBBER RUNNERS FOR HALLWAYS 


Discounts up to 40% 
FOR HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


MADE TO SIZE — DISCOUNTS FOR ORDERS OF 12 AND UP 


SAVE TWO WAYS THROUGH QUANTITY PURCHASES— 


Buy for public spaces and save maintenance costs: 


buy for resale and save 


money for tenant families 


KOFFLER SALES CORPORATION 


3757 N. RACINE AVE. - CHICAGO 13, ILL. + 
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IDEAS FOR TENANT ACTIVITIES — HOW TO FINANCE THEM 


ALTGELD GARDENS, CHICACO— 
Annual Festivals Pay the Bills 

Every year the tenants of Altgeld 
Gardens have themselves a carnival 
for a week or more. Merry-go-rounds 


spin, ferris wheels whirl, cotton 
candy brightens up _ refreshment 
stands—and the money rolls into 


the cash registers to buy equipment 
and supplies for community activi- 
ties programs. This year the proceeds 
brought the project $350 toward an 
ambulance; last year it was dental 
clinic equipment. 


All the details of the Festival, held 


in August to celebrate the anniver- - 


sary of the project's opening, are 
arranged by the tenants’ Coordinat- 
ing Council. Truly a tenants’ affair, 
the week is filled with events in 
which project residents act as par- 
ticipators as well as spectators. 

An “open house day” to welcome 
visitors on tours of the development, 
a teen-age talent show with Joe 
Louis as the honored guest, and a 
children’s day with free rides and 
a picnic sponsored by an insurance 
company—all these activities were 
among the high spots of the 1948 
Festival. Other featured events were 
a flower show and garden contest, a 
Saturday night dance, a band con- 
cert, an all-faith church program, 
and a basketball demonstration. 

Plans for raising the remaining 
money needed for the purchase of 
the project's ambulance are going 
forward under the direction of a 
health committee appointed by the 
Coordinating Council, according to 
Mr. Joseph Ford, community activ- 
ities coordinator for the Council. 


TECHWOOD-CLARK HOWELL HOMES, 
ATLANTA— 
Three-Way Plan Finances Program 

Dancing in the streets—“chipping 
in” $1 annually—making money on 
security deposits: this is the three- 
way program used in Atlanta to fi- 
nance the tenant activities program 
of the Techwood-Clark Howell 
Homes. Guiding hand responsible 
for the program is the 1234-unit 
low-rent project’s Tenants’ Associa- 
tion. 

The street dancing is an annual 
affair, held by the Association in 
September. This year’s dance upped 
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the organization's coffers by approx- 
imately $800. 

To reach its goal of $1000 from 
donations by project residents, the 
Association carries on a yearly mem- 


bership campaign for the aptly 
named “One Thousand Club.” Resi- 


dent families are asked to help sup- 
port the Association’s activities by 
joining the club through their con- 
tributions of $1 or more. 
tion goes to 


Recogni- 
member families 
through publication of their names 
in the Association’s monthly news- 
paper, The Techwood News. 

A third source of income for the 
Association comes from putting to 
work part of the money received by 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlanta in the form of tenants’ 
security deposits. Bonds are pur- 
chased by the Authority with the 
money; semi-annual interest on the 
bonds is turned over to the Tenants’ 
Association. According to the Sep- 
tember 1 issue of The Techwood 
Vews, the most recent payment 
received in this way amounted to 
$107. 

In addition to providing recrea- 
tional activities in the development’s 
Community House, the Tenants’ As- 
sociation sponsors Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, P.T. A. groups, and 
organized sports for the youngsters. 
Cooperating with civic and chari- 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK... 

and the opportunity it provides 
to promote better understanding 
among people of all faiths is to 
be observed in 1949 during the 
week of February 20-27. Spon- 
sored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Ince.. 
Brotherhood Week has been held 
annually since 1934 during the 
week of Washington’s birthday. 
Nation-wide recognition is given 
the week through the cooperation 
of radio, motion pictures, maga- 
zines, and the press. Information 
on the local observance of Broth- 
erhood Week may be obtained 
from the National Conference at 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, or through offices of the 
Conference located in many cities 
over the country. 











table organizations such as the Red 
Cross and the Community Chest is 


another function of the Association. 


IRVINTON COURTS, HOUSTON— 
Youth Sports 

“Every boy would rather throw a 
baseball than a brickbat’”—that’s the 
theory that set in motion a year- 
round program of sports for the 
young people of Irvinton Courts, 
318-unit low-rent project in Houston. 

A timely combination of circum- 
stances lies behind the program: a 
tenant with a real interest in boys 
and girls who was a one-time pro 
baseball player moved in just when 
the need became acute for a youth 
program to keep project youngsters 
out of trouble. This man, Mr. P. E. 
Duquesnay, recognized that what the 
children needed was a constructive 
program combining sportsmanship, 
churchgoing, 
fellowship. 

Out of his energetic belief that “a 
boy would rather know how to act 
with others than be an uneasy in- 
dividualist.” -resulted the Irvinton 
Courts Athletic Association. It 
started on a small scale with a group 
of boys who banded together to play 
softball. The basic idea on which 
the Association still operates was 
that, to develop character along with 
muscles, the youngsters had to form- 
ulate and enforce their own rules. 
Simple but direct, early club regu- 
lations demanded attendance at some 
church function on Sunday, courtesy 
on and off the playing field, a two- 
hour stretch of baseball practice 
each week, and at least six hours a 
week devoted to working for the 
club. This last rule resulted in the 
construction by the youngsters of 
a ball diamond in a nearby park. 

In a short time, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Duquesnay and two other 
project residents, Association mem- 
bership has grown to 200. The club 
counts some 30 businessmen, edu- 
cators, and clergymen on its board 
of directors. 

Local merchants who believe that 
“It's good business to make real 
Americans out of our youth” were 
invited to lend support to the group: 
(1) by “adopting”—for $35 a year 
(Continued column three, page 342) 
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SURGING CITIES: by Theodore T. 
McCrosky, Charles A. Blessing, and 
J. Ross McKeever. 1948. 287 pp. 
$2.25 (paper) or $3.00 (cloth). 
Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee, Inc., 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Massachusetts. BUILDING 


ATLANTA’S FUTURE, by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., Nicholas J. Demerath, and 
Woodrow W. Breland. 1948. 305 pp. 
$3.50. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Surging Cities and Building Atlanta's 
Future are two books for use in city school 
systems. Designed for secondary school 
students, they are easy and interesting to 
read, full of fascinating pictures, and con- 
tain much material even close observers of 
city growth and planning will not find else- 
where. 

The first half of Surging Cities deals not 
with Boston but with cities in general. It 
starts with Swiss lake villages and the 
cities of antiquity and winds up with the 
expressways and airports of 1948. After 
156 pages the balance of the book is de- 
voted to a phase-by-phase examination of 
the problems of the Boston metropolitan 
region and the solutions that have been 
advanced for them, 

A fine historical sense pervades this book. 
The authors think of city building as a long 
process, “an endless moving picture film.” 
With deep roots in the past, a city’s growth 
can also be projected into the future. 

The emphasis of this book is on big 
engineering works and the importance of 
the physical structure of a city. It all exists 
for the citizen, the authors say, and they 
suggest good citizens will in turn support 
sound city planning proposals. 

The other exceptional feature of Surging 
Cities is that it deals with the metropolitan 
region as a whole as well as with the cen- 
tral city. But the “region” here is really 
the built-up area, spilled over from the 
central city. 

Five American cities—New York, Boston, 
Philadeiphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
are selected for detailed examination. 
Municipal problems that receive particular 
emphasis are residential problems, traffic 
and transportation, business and industry, 
and airports, public buildings, and _ utility 
services. Finally, there is a discussion of 
city planning as a process, its legal basis, 
and ways of financing city planning work. 

Building Atlanta’s Future begins with 
people and\treats their physical setting as 
incidental to social and economic problems 
it frames. In the end it appears that the 
authors consider the details of the physical 
city and its buildings are almost incidental 
to social questions. 

In their book one réads a great deal about 
population, jobs, income, and other things 
that are important to people and, in the 
end, determine how high their standard of 
living can be. Such factors also help de- 
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cide how good the city will be and how 
good its buildings and its houses. 

Something is said here, too, about the 
metropolitan region. To these authors the 
city exists because of its position in a larger 
geographical area. It rises and falls as this 
position changes. The overspill from the 
city presents a problem, too, but the solu- 
tion to city problems should be worked out 
within the framework of a larger regional 
picture. 

Here are two good books. They cover 
much the same ground but from different 
points of view. They offer differént ideas 
of what a city is, how it relates to a larger 
region, and of the role of the citizen. The 
school children in Boston will get a larger 
eyeful, but one suspects those in Atlanta 
will learn more that will help them under- 
stand their city’s problems and devise con- 
structive solutions for them. 

Frederick Gutheim 

(Excerpt from a review that originally 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, 
November 28, 1948.) 


AMERICAN BUILDING: The Forces 
That Shape It, by James Marston 
Fitch. 1948. 382 pp. illus. $5.00. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The book, American Building, by the 
young architect, James Marston Fitch, not 
only offers to the reader a historical re- 
view of building in America but also 
analyzes the function of structures and 
those technological discoveries that are, or 
may be, of influence in the design of mod- 
ern buildings. The book is written with 
great understanding of a very complex 
subject matter and with a color and en- 
thusiasm approaching the ring and pulse 
of the language of a Lewis Mumford, ex- 
cept for a few stylistic excesses. 

The historical review raises little con- 
troversy. The evaluation of the archi- 
tectural past, while not new by any means, 
is well integrated with the nation’s devel- 
opment in agriculture, industry, science, 
and the arts. In addition to which the 
book relates the American scene to the 
technological progress of the 19th century. 
The book goes on with a description of 
the architectural stagnation in the recent 
past. We then find an investigation into 
the various material aspects by which a 
building affects life, our five senses, our 
health and habits. We follow a description 
of how modern technology in turn affects, 
or may affect, the design of buildings. The 
material gathered on the subject is in- 
structive to the layman, interesting to the 
professional on the basis of the synthesis 
accomplished, and fascinating to both for 
the manner in which this material is pre- 
sented. The book then investigates the 
technological aspects of prefabrication. 

Finally, and very briefly, the esthetic 
problems confronted in modern architecture 
are discussed. Obviously Mr. Fitch here 
recognizes that materialistic factors are 





not the only elements worthy of considera- 
tion and that his own elaborate emphasis 
on technological aspects is not doing jus- 
tice to the problem of finding a satis- 
factory architectural solution. While ad- 
mitting the influence of economic and 
sociological forces, the author confines his 
discussion to their role in the development 
of taste alone. As housers, however, we 
feel that sociological and economic prob 
lems contribute to an architectural solution 
on a much broader level than suggested in 
the book. It is unfortunate that the author 
gives the impression that the mere touch- 
ing upon these influences and limiting them 
to the esthetic field leaves him rather satis- 
hed. 

In spite of this deficiency, the book can 
be recommended because of its fresh ap- 
proach to technological developments and 
because of the manner in which the author 
presents his point of view. 

Reinhard Lesser. 


AN ANALYSIS OF FUTURE HOUS. 
ING DEMAND, by Miles L. Colean. 
August 1948. 13 pp. 25 cents. The 
Producers’ Council, Inc., 815 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
oo. ¢. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Colean analyses 
the factors that make up the market for 
new housing and then goes on to show 
that, assuming a general condition of pros- 
perity, three of the factors will remain 
relatively stable: (1) formation of new 
families, (2) undoubling and vacancy re- 
serve, and (3) replacement for demolition 
and disaster loss. The fourth and flexible 
factor is what he calls “displacement of old 
units” and he feels that this is the key to 
how many houses can be built and absorbed 
during the next decade. “A great propor- 
tion of the future demand,” he says, “must 
come from the desires of large numbers of 
families to acquire better houses than they 
now occupy, and the ability of builders 
to produce houses that correspond to those 
desires.” 

The appendix carries four tables showing 
how the “displacement of old units” factor 
would vary with the amount of new con- 
struction. For example, if new dwellings 
were built at the rate of 750,000 per year 
from 1949 through 1960, at the end of the 
period only 971,000 units would be avail- 
able for families who have a house but 
want a better one—all the others would be 
taken up by new and undoubled families 
and by families who lost their homes 
through disaster and demolition. On the 
other hand, if the rate were 1,500,000 per 
year, the needs of the first three stable 
groups would be filled much faster and, 
since those needs would not change, the 
greater amount of construction activity 
would leave a balance of 9,971,000 units 
to be taken up by families who already have 
houses but want better ones. 

Mr. Colean points out that dependence 
on the “displacement of old units” factor 
may be somewhat dangerous for the con- 
struction industry just because of its flexi- 
bility. The more the industry builds to meet 
this type of demand, he says, the more it 
would have to cut back its operations if, 
for any reason, this demand failed to ma- 
terialize. At the 750,000 units rate, for ex- 
ample, it would take until 1957 before the 
last of the doubled-up families were taken 
care of and the first of the houses to re- 
place old units were built. And if there 
were no displacement factor the following 
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“SAVINGS TO AMORTIZE METER COST 
IN TWO YEARS” 


“In the past several years” writes Mr. 
Marshall, Jr., Executive Director, Housing Fg 
ity, City of Wilmington, N. C., “this Authority has 
purchased from you 465 Tinned Steelcase and 200 
Ironcase Meters for use on our housing projects.” 

“Our purpose in buying these meters was to cur- 
tail the consumption of gas on our unmetered 
projects. By the installation of these meters we 
have found that our gas consumption has been 
reduced to the extent that we expect the savings 
to amortize the cost of these meters within a 
period of less than two years.” 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Albany ¢« Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢* Boston 


es rer M Comer ° Erie « 7 . fetes Write for full information about American Meters 

ansas City * Los Angeles * New York * Odessa * Tulsa > wermeian . rete EF voliahle “-uracy 

Orlando ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * San Francisco the recognized instruments of reliable accuracy and 
In Canada — Canadian Meter Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. long term performance used by the gas industries. 
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SYDNEY MASLEN 

has resigned as Executive Vice-President of 
the Washington Housing Association to 
take a position with the Toronto, Canada, 
Community Chest. He had been with WHA 
since the fall of 1946, having left the Com- 
mittee on Housing of the Community Serv- 
ice Society of New York to go to Washing- 
ton. 


ROBERT C. WEAVER, 

author of the recently published book The 
Negro Ghetto (see page 343) and former 
Director of the Community Services Divi- 
sion of the American Council on Race Re- 
lations is serving during the current aca- 
demic year as Visiting Professor in the 
School of Education, New York University. 
He was at one time director of race rela- 
tions for the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 


JOHN MAC GATHAN, 

Executive Secretary of the Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Schenectady, 
last month was selected as one of the na- 
tion’s top community leaders of Scottish 
descent to fly to Scotland on November 29 
on the inaugural trip of American Airlines’ 
new “Scottish Mercury.” He expected to 
be back in the country on December 10— 
in time as he says, “to attend the executive 
meeting of NAHO’s Middle Atlantic Region 
on that date.” He also notes that he ex- 
pected to “have a busman’s holiday in Scot- 
land looking over their housing projects,” 
since he has learned from his father, who 
was recently in Scotland, that they are 
unique. 


WAYNE DAUGHERTY 

is in charge of the housing statistics section 
in the Bureau of Census in Washington. 
He was formerly regional economist in the 
San Francisco office of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


IRA S. ROBBINS 

has been appointed Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, Inc. Mr. Robbins 
has been active in New York state and city 
housing activities for the past 20 years. 
In 1934 he was counsel to the former State 
Board of Housing and in 1939 became coun- 
sel to the first State Commissioner of 
Housing. By appointment of Governor 
Dewey, he was Acting Commissioner of 
Housing in 1943 and 1944 and then Deputy 
Commissioner of Housing until his resigna- 
tion in 1945. He has been the author or 
co-author of many key municipal and state 
housing laws, has taught housing courses 
in most of the major colleges and universi- 
ties in the New York area, and has been a 
consultant to a number of federal agencies. 


EDWARD CONNOR, 

Executive Director of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Detroit, was 
elected to the Detroit city council last 
month. Mr. Connor makes the third Detroit 
housing leader to win a place on the coun- 
cil: the council president, George Edwards, 
was formerly the Executive Director-Secre- 
tary of the Detroit Housing Commission, as 
was also Charles Edgecomb, a member of 
the council. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A60, PLANNING TECHNICIAN — 
MIDWEST 

Desire technician to work with midwest 
housing authority. Position to begin Jan- 
uary 2, 1949. Duties to include drafting, 
office work, and preparation of local plan- 
ning reports. Salary — $3600. 


A61, JUNIOR LAND PLANNER — 
EAST COAST 

The Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission announces an examination for a 
Junior Land Planner, with opportunity for 
provisional appointment. Duties include 
preparing, under supervision, plans for 
streets, highways, land use, etc.; carry- 
ing out field surveys and office research; 
contacting committees; and performing re- 
lated duties. Applicants must have grad- 
uated from recognized university, major- 
ing in fields related to city or regional 
planning, and must have had at least two 
years experience in some phase of plan- 
ning; or must have the equivalent of high 
school education plus at least six years’ 
planning experience. The completion of 
each full year of a standard university 
course up to four years, shall be counted 
equal to one year’s experience. Each year, 
up to two years, of graduate work in plan- 
ning may be substituted for one-half year’s 


experience. Salary — $3642-$4142. Write 
the Commission at 18th Floor, Market 
Street National Bank Building, Philadel- 
phia 1, Pennsylvania. 


A62 - A63, TWO NAHO STAFF PO- 
SITIONS—(1) ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT; (2) EDITORIAL AS- 
SOCIATE 

Two NAHO staff positions are immedi- 
ately available. Apply to NAHO, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A62—Administrative Assistant to coordi- 
nate the work of the Association’s seven 
regional councils, chapters, and major 
committees. Must have ability to formulate 
group programs, stimulate group activity, 
and follow through projects to successful 
completion. Some travel required. Salary 
—$4000-$4800, depending on experience 
and training. 

A63—Editorial Associate to assist in (1) 
editing JouRNAL oF Housine and (2) as- 
sembling material for, writing, and direct- 
ing production of other publications. Also 
responsible for maintaining reference li- 
brary and files and answering inquiries. 
Must have journalistic training or experi- 
ence as well as housing training or ex- 
perience. Salary—$3000-$3600, depending 
on experience and training. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W77, Male, 45 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 

Has had eight years of experience in 
large-scale housing management. Education 
—M. A. and certificate from management 
training course. 








JOHN LANGE 

has replaced Abner Silverman as the direc- 
tor of management operations at American 
Community Builders—the Chicago firm that 
is building a “satellite” town 30 miles south 
of the city. Mr. Silverman is returning 
to federal service under the reorganization 
of the Public Housing Administration (see 
page 297). Mr. Lange was formerly with 
the Region III office of PHA in Chicago, 
acting as area director for the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. Mr. Lange 
had been with PHA and its predecessor 
agencies for some time, before which he 
was with one of the three greenbelt towns 
—Greendale, near Milwaukee. 


MRS. BEATRICE G. ROSAHN 

made a recent contribution to a national 
weekly veterans paper The Vet-Times. 
Under the title “Veterans’ Lament” Mrs. 
Rosahn composed a poem memorializing 
Mr. Jesse Wolcott, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the 80th Congress, for the leading role he 
played in defeating the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. Taking as a theme Mr. Wol- 
cott’s contention that the housing shortage 
would be over in a year, Mrs. Rosahn put 
into verse the facts on veterans incomes, 
housing need, construction costs—and then 
let the veteran speak out about the housing 
dreams in which he had been encouraged 
while fighting overseas. The final verse has 


W78, Make, 33 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Past four years with PHA, first as as- 
sistant manager, then as manager of vari- 
ous housing projects ranging in size from 


- 50 to 508 units, with an intervening four 


months’ period as senior office secretary 
for a 420-unit private dormitory. Previous 
experience as building maintenance super- 
intendent. 








the veteran saying to Mr. Wolcott: “The 
time has come for action, sir.” 

Mrs. Rosahn was formerly the Federal 
Public Housing Authority manager of two 
war housing projects in New England. 
After the war she was for a time a manage- 
ment consultant to the FPHA central office. 
Back in 1937 she was the co-author with 
Abraham Goldfeld of Housing Management 
—a 414-page management text published 
by Covici-Friede, now available through 
NAHO. 








TENANT ACTIVITIES— 
(Continued from page 339) 
—a player who would carry the 
“adopting” firm’s name on his uni- 
form in whatever sports he partici- 
pated during the four seasons; (2) 
by contributing to an Association ad- 
vertisement in the community’s 
weekly newspaper. Financial aid also 
came from the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston, which helped 
to start the Association on its way 
by furnishing enough equipment for 

five ball teams. 
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CORRECTION REQUESTED, MORE FACTS GIVEN 
ON STAMFORD 

We are in receipt of the October issue of the JOURNAL 
or Hovusinc and are very happy to see the Stamford, 
Connecticut. rendering on the cover. Many thanks. We 
note, however. that you indicate the architects as Harri- 
son, Ballard & Allen. Harrison, Ballard & Allen are not 
architects but Housing Consultants and can not legally 
and do not function as architects. Harrison, Ballard & 
Allen must be very careful to keep a clear line of de- 
marcation between its function as admiristrator and co- 
ordinator of housing development and the practice of 
architecture. 

The architect of record is William F. R. Ballard. 

We appreciated very much your choice of the Stamford 
housing for your October issue and | am glad that our 
cfforts to get away from the drab brick housing units 
that frighten so many laymen are being recognized as 
worth while. Actually, now that the job is in process of 
construction, it looks as if it were going to be made as 
attractive as the architect’s sketch, which. you will agree. 
is not usual. The site is actually wooded and a most 
pleasant one to work with. 

Since the information was forwarded to you, you will 
be interested to know that the rents have been consider- 
ably reduced. This has been made possible by the ex- 
tension of the amortization period in the Authority's 
bonds. These bonds, guaranteed by the state, are now to 
run as much as 50 years which, at 2 per cent average 
interest, gives us an overall financial result of 3.165. 
The resultant rents for a two-bedroom, duplex apart- 
ment will be about $53. Individual heat and hot water 
systems are supplied by oil, which the tenant family buys 
itself and which is estimated to run $72 per vear. 


Frederick H. Allen, New York City 


MORE ON “THE NEGRO GHETTO” 

Alas! the reviewer's lot is not a happy one. The edito1 
will recall my request to write an extensive review- 
article on The Negro Ghetto because of a feeling that 
several points needed explanation and elaboration for the 
benefit—such as it may have been—of social research 
in housing. But being allowed only about as many words 
as the book has pages, naturally, one can not present 
a running commentary. 

Flattered that the author should have replied at such 
length, two points of fact should probably be made: 
I am glad that the author admits that the complexity of 
the problem prevented him from presenting “a simple 
or complete statement.” Since I brought up the point, 
I obviously realize this difficulty. Scattered instances 
throughout the book do not disprove my assertion that 
the point remains to be made. 

Secondly: reference to and quoting of, one of the 
standard works in the general field on a topic in a foot- 
note on page 239 can hardly be called evidence for an 
unsupported statement on page 154. 


Joseph H. Bunzel, Pittsburgh 


I greatly admired Mr. Bunzel’s book review in the 
August JouRNAL. 


Elbert Peets, Washington, D. C. 
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ABOUT “THE NEIGHBORHOOD” (see also page 299) 

My interest in objectively studying the “neighborhood 
unit” concept, to which the JouRNAL has contributed such 
stimulating articles, received a jolt when I read Mr. 
James Dahir’s paper in the October issue. If Mr. Dahir 
seeks to resolve the controversy on an objective plane, 
his argumentum ad hominem ill serves this purpose. 

May we review the following remark: 

“Mr. Isaacs’ emotional involvement in the issue of seg- 
regation deserves some space. It is clear that the subject 
means a great deal to him and, unfortunately, colors his 
thinking and his writing about the neighborhood unit.” 

Those of us who have been following the insidious 
process through which racial segregation has been so 
effectively served by planners have cause to wonder that 
one who challenges these processes must carry the onus 
of “emotional involvement.” 

Perhaps the eminent author of this scholarly observa- 
tion might direct his genius to an exposition concerning 
the objectivity of the creators and proponents of racial 
segregation. It is apparent that he would treat psycholo- 
gists and sociologists to some refreshing viewpoints. 

Corienne K. Robinson, Washington 


LET’S HAVE MORE ARTICLES ON EUROPEAN HOUSING 

I was pleasantly surprised to find a column devoted 
to foreign housing news in the October 1948 issue of 
the JouRNAL. Since the column was limited to sketchy 
current news in housing, may I suggest a series of arti- 
cles dealing with the past and present housing situation 
in the major European countries and their techniques, 
both public and private, for dealing with their housing 
problems? Perhaps this would tend to make up some- 
what, for the deficiency of any American publication 
dealing with the European housing picture since Cath- 
erine Bauer wrote Modern Housing in 1934. 


Philip Schorr, New York City 


AUTHORITY ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION IDEAS WANTED 
The Vancouver Housing Authority is considering hav- 
ing an open house fer the public during its seventh 
anniversary week in February. | thought perhaps you 
would have some information on file regarding similar 
activities in other areas and might also have some sug- 
gestions as to exhibits we might be able to obtain. We 
will have considerable space that can be devoted to urban 
redevelopment, low-rent housing, and the general sub- 
ject of planning. It occurs to me that perhaps there is 
a good basic exhibit available on the elements of com- 
munity planning that might help convey the message. 
A couple of our ideas so far include conducted tours 
through the various buildings of the project and the 
publication of a slick paper newspaper that would serve 
as our annual report and open house program. 
F. S. Ratchford, Executive Director 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY MOVIE AVAILABLE 

At the suggestion of the National Youth Month Com- 
mittee and the National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, RKO-Pathe has de- 
voted one issue of their This /s America series to the 
problems of prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. This picture, “Who's Delinquent?” is now ready 
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for release and will be shown shortly in the theatres 
throughout the country. 

Our organization worked closely with RKO-Pathe in 
the making of this picture both in terms of script and 
interpretation. In addition, the original script was sub- 
mitted to several of the national social welfare organiza- 
tions and in as far as possible their suggestions were 
incorporated into the final production. A screening of 
the final picture was held for national agency representa- 
tives in New York City on Friday, October 22. 

We know that this is a picture local public interest 
organizations will want to have shown in their commun- 
ities and we suggest that they contact their local theatres 
for playdate information and that you call attention to 
this picture through whatever media you have available. 


Mrs. William F. Knouff, Executive Director 
National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


KIND WORDS ABOUT THE JOURNAL 
I do not think I have taken the opportunity recently 
to tell you what a nice job you are doing with the 
JourNAL. In many respects, this is a much better ar- 
rangement than having a short newsletter and an annual. 
By this type of JouRNAL, items are always fresh and it 
allows for a great deal more flexibility and variety than 
the old system. You and your assistants are to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent publicatior. 
J. Marshall Miller, Columbia University 


OUTLAST ORDINARY <i> 
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(SEXAUVER “EASY-TITE” 


(FAUCET WASHERS 
lare fabric-reinforced like a tire 
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STOP COSTLY FAUCET LEAKS that boost water, fuel and labor costs 
while ruining expensive fixtures. Insist on pat’'d “EASY-TITE” 
Faucet Washers — made of DUPONT NEOPRENE to withstand 
absorption and extreme high temperatures (upwards of 300° F) 
—fabric-reinforced like a tire to prevent splitting and distortion. 
Long-wearing “EASY-TITES” have cut faucet repairs to a mini- 
mum, brought new economy to maintenance programs in plants, 
hospitals, schools and colleges, hotels, utilities and institutions 
everywhere 


FREE! VALUABLE 112-PAGE CATALOG “ecasy-tites” ona 
2,300 other ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replacement 
Parts and pat'd. Precision Tools are advertised in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST and standard with 
leading maintenance engineers. This highly spe- 
cialized line is listed and illustrated in the big, 
new 112-page ‘SEXAUER’ catalog. Send a post- 
card for your free copy — TODAY. 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York City 51. (Dept. J-11) 
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SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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»> () KALI 
ALUMINUM TENSION SCREEN 


wans | 


SAVES UP TO DOLLARS IN PRICE! 


That's right—dollars—per screen! 
This full-length aluminum screen 
retails for only $4.35 in the popu- 
lar 28’'x 54” size. Think of the 
savings on project building when 
your need is for dozens, hundreds 


or thousands of screens! 
CAN BE INSTALLED IN MINUTES! 


Durall comes ready-to-install. No 
carpentry—no cutting, fitting or 
painting, no outside ladders to 
climb. Simply apply top and bot- 
tom brackets and screen snaps into 
place — taut and trim — from the 


inside! There are no side frames. 


SLASHES MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


Forget seasonal handling and re- 
pair costs. Durable—light—flexible 
—Durall can stay up the year 
round or be rolled up for easy, 
compact storage. It permits win- 
dow washing without removing 
screens. Durall never needs paint, 


wont rust, sag, stain or warp. 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, jH-12 
445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


@ Please send me complete data on Durall Tension Screen 


Name 
Street Acdress 


City Zone 
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